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THE PRIVILEGE QUESTION. 


Le PALMERSTON is so little of a constitutional 
antiquary that he regards the Crown as one of the 
Estates of the Realm, or, in. other words, identifies the QUEEN 
with one class of her subjects. On the other hand, the First 
Minister has sense and discretion; and he recommended, in 
a speech of admirable temper and prudence, the Resolutions 
which expressed a compromise previously settled in the 
Cabinet. The wisdom of the course which has been adopted 
is proved by the unanimous assent which indignant members 
vainly attempt to explain away by speeches inconsistent with 
their votes. Even Mr. Guapsrons, although he denounced 
with frantic indecorum the absence of opposition to himself 
and his colleagues, is as fully pledged to the pacific policy of 
the Resolutions as the most rational and consistent member 
of the Cabinet. Mr. Bricut’s organ affected to believe that 
Mr. Disraewi and his party would vote against the Govern- 
ment, as an excuse for the concurrence of the small faction 
of extreme Liberals in Lord Patmerston’s judicious inac- 


‘tion. Mr. Cottier, Lord Fermoy, and Mr. Epwin James 


withdrew, in’ deference to universal opinion, the amend- 
ments which they had prepared under a misconception 
of its tendency. The divisions which took place in the 
Committee on Precedents sufficiently indicated the indis- 
position of the House to precipitate an unnecessary colli- 
sion. As might have been expected, Lord Jonn RussEtn 
and Mr. GLapsTove voted in all divisions for the strongest 
aad most pugnacious assertion of the rights of the Commons. 
Their more prudent and dispassionate chief, though he 
would probably have been glad to hush the matter up, appa- 
rently thought it desirable to retain some control over the 
proceedings of his zealous colleagues by adopting their 

triotic language whenever it was not too enthusiastic. 

wo, at least, of the minority of three ought, on reconsidera- 
tion of Mr. Bricut’s Draft, to be well satisfied that they 
failed in pledging the Committee to the implied proposition 
that a speech of Mr. Pym formed an authoritative interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. Mr. Bricut, with a not un- 
natural sympathy, proposed: to quote six or seven times 
in the Report the defiance which the famous leader of 
the popular party addressed in CHartes I.’s last short 
Parliament to the House of Lords. On the same autho- 
rity, it might have been urged that the Commons were 
exempt from process of treason or felony, and that they 
might commit their own members, and even Peers, to 
the Tower for words spoken in debate. Mr. WaLpoe 
was fortunately not in a passion, and accordingly his 
Report is consistent with the analogies of law and with 
the rules of logic. The amendments which were introduced 
with Lord Patmerston’s assent, while they perhaps tended 
to conciliate the feelings of the House, effected no serious 
change in the tone or substance of the Report. 

The most important alteration in the Chairman’s Draft 
was carried on the motion of Sir James Granam, and the 
advocates of the House of Lords have little reason to regret 
the change. Mr. Waxpoxe had remarked that the power of the 
House of Commons had been diminished by the practice of 
granting duties for unlimited periods, and by the distribution 
of supplies into different statutes. The majority of the 
Committee probably thought it inexpedient to acknowledge 
that any right of the House could fall into partial desuetude, 
and some of them may perhaps have observed that, in 
accounting for a decay of privilege, the author of the Draft 
unintentionally suggested a method by which it might be 
revived. There is no doubt that, at a considerable cost of 
Parliamentary and public convenience, the House of Com- 
mons may in future secure the absolute control of all finan- 
cial arrangements. Taking advantage of the error of their 
rivals, and of their own casugl concurrence with public 


opinion, the Lords have won a post which it is impossible 
that they should ultimately hold. Ina paragraph proposed 


by Mr. Sorneron Estcourt, it was accurately stated that “the , 


“ great principle that the right of determining the amount 
“ of national expenditure, and of furnishing the Crown with 
“the means of meeting such expenditure, exclusively belongs 
“ to the Commons, has been for more than four hundred years 
“ asserted and maintained by them, without interfering with 
“ the independent authority of the Lords, by adhering strictly 
“ to the forms of Parliamentary proceeding.” Mr. Estcourt 
proceeded to argue that, in default of a formal opportunity 
of dealing with a rejected Bill, it is necessary to acquiesce in 
the permanent control of the Budget by the House of 
Lords. Lord Paumerston’s third Resolution points to the 
not less obvious inference, that Parliamentary forms may be 
so manipulated as to deprive Lord Derny and Lord Moyrt- 
EAGLE of any future facility for correcting the financial im- 
providence of the Commons. 

It fortunately happened thatan immediate collision between 
the Houses was impossible, inasmuch as the aggrieved party is 
estopped by its own regulations from taking the initiative in 
a quarrel. According to Parliamentary practice, a conference 
can only be demanded by the House which is at the moment 
in possession of a Bill. If a Supply Bill is sent down with 
amendments, the House of Commonsdemands a conference, but 
the Bill for therepeal of the Paper Duty is at present waiting to 
be read a second time in the Lords on a certain day in next 
November. On the principle that every wrong has its con- 
stitutional remedy, the helplessness of the House of Commons 
might be urged as a proof that no breach of privilege has been 
committed. A case might be imagined in which the repeal 
of a tax might be defeated in the House of Lords without 
any corporate or Parliamentary action whatever. It is im- 
possible to compel any individual peer to take charge of a 
Bill from the Commons, and it is certain that no measure 
can be introduced without a mover. If the Government had 
withdrawn the Paper Bill, the House of Commons would 
only have known that the measure which it had itself recently 


passed had never been brought by any peer undér the con- 


sideration of the House of Lords. The rejection by a 
majority is equally irreversible; and it only remains to 
acquiesce in the rebuff, and to consider whether it is ex- 
pedient to anticipate and defeat similar proceedings in 
future. 

The Government Resolutions are, on the whole, compara- 
tively unobjectionable. If the vast majority of the House 
desired to express its own prevailing opinion, a more candid 
exposition of the circumstances might easily have been com- 
posed ; but it would have been unseemly to confess “ that 
“this House was talked over by Mr. Giapstove in February, 
“and that it had not the courage or honesty to retract a 
“hasty decision when it had arrived at a sounder conviction in 
“May.” Only an assembly of cynics would proceed to explain 
how the House of Lords had been encouraged in a consti- 
tutional encroachment by the just alarm which had been 
excited by a reckless sacrifice of the public revenue. It 
would be superfluous to add that the ancient privilege of the 
Commons has been, to a certain extent, endangered by the 
abusive exercise of a power which the House of Lords would 
never have otherwise questioned. There are some things which 
it is better not to place on record, or even to utter in public, 
and on the other hand it is well that the House of Commons 
should not bluster too loudly about its rights at the moment 
when it has confessedly been guilty of misfeasance in the 
discharge of its duties. Lord Patmersron’s sop to patriotic 
indignation seems, on the whole, not excessive, and if it had 
been more scanty it might have failed of its purpose. The 
claim of right is expressed moderately, accurately, and in 
literal conformity with many approved precedents." The 
exposition of latent powers with which the Resolutions con-. 
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clude, although it may imply a warning, is not necessarily to 
be construed as a threat. 

It is much better to settle Constitutional quarrels by some 
compromise or tacit understanding ; but if they are pushed 
to extremity, they resolve themselves into questions of com- 
parative power. Those who have approved of the financial 
policy of the Lords, and yet deprecated their exercise of 
their legal right of rejecting Supply Bills, have been chiefly 
influenced by the knowledge that, in the event of a conflict 
between the Houses, the victory must necessarily remain 
with the assembly which grants or withholds supplies. 
The Lords will retain the power of rejecting any Bill, but 
the Commons can send up Money Bills which no House of 
Lords will venture to reject, Even in the ensuing session, 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuer may include in a single 
Bill the grant of an Income-tax which will be indispensable 
"to the service of the State, and the repeal or modification 
of half the duties which remain in the tariff of Customs or 
Excise. As it would be impossible to alter or divide such a 
Bill, the Lords would be reduced to the dilemma of throwing 
all the affairs of the country into confusion, or of abstaining, 
as in all former times, from the regulation of the Budget. The 
precedents show, at the utmost, that the House of Commons 
will tolerate a trifling interference, but Lord Joun Russeu 
and Mr, GiapstTone were justified in maintaining that no Bill 
for repealing an important tax has ever been rejected or lost 
in the House of Lords. The majority of the Committee 
decided, not that the assertion was untrue, but that it was 
undesirable to include in the Report arguments which involved 
no technical distinction. 

If the country and the House of Commons concurred in 
the common and plausible opinion that the Lords ought to 
possess a control over Money Bills, it would be easy, by 
mere acquiescence, to introduce a great constitutional change. 
The objection to such a policy consists in the fact that it is 
at the same time inexpedient and impracticable. Mr. 
CoL.ieR’s argument, though opposed to his vote, would 
have been difficult to answer. Mr. Guapstone’s extra- 
vagance is only a bombastic and -untimely assertion of con- 
stitutional doctrines, although Mr. Disrae.i justly remarked 
that, like DemostHEngs, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
seemed to consider the oratorical gestures which he per- 
formed an equivalent for the action which he recommended. 
Lord Jonn Russe. showed that it would be a blunder as 
well as an innovation, that Finance Ministers should have 
two assemblies to consider and to convince ; and, he might 
have added, that the House of Lords ought not to 
share the responsibility and possible odium of taxation. 
Even if the new theory were unobjectionable, it would be 
impossible to realize or maintain it, for old-fashioned consti- 
tutional doctrines will retain their popularity long after the 
Budget of 1860 has been forgotten. The Resolutions pledge 
the House to no particular course of future action, and if 
the Lords prudently profit by the hint, it will be unnecessary 
to approach nearer to a collision. 


THE MORALITY OF RAPINE. 


E have never pretended to fathom the precise plans of 

the Emperor of the Frencn. Probably they are not 

so fixed as it is the fashion to assume, but rather shift as cir- 
cumstances change and openings present themselves—as 
this or that door in the European house appears to be on the 
latch, as this or that window seems imperfectly fastened. In 
answer to those who demand the reasons of our apprehensions, 
we have pointed simply to patent facts—to a life passed in 
conspiracy ; to a throne won by treason, perjury, and mas- 
sacre ; to Europe kept in perpetual alarm, and twice plunged 
into war; to the crowd of “unofficial” pamphlets which 
breathe the spirit of restless aggrandizement ; to Savoy, 
solemnly renounced, and then violently appropriated ; and, 
above all, to those vast and costly armaments which are in a 
perpetual course of augmentation, and which can have no 
conceivable object but that of aggressive war. These are the 
“ data” whereon we ground conclusions which we shall not 
abandon because somebody, on paying his bill at a French 
inn, has not found the landlady avowedly disposed for an 
immediate invasion of England—much less on that still more 
slender security, the pacific protestations of Napotgon III. 
Practically, indeed, we come to the same conclusion as our 
censors ; for they, after scoffing at our irrational fears, and 
denouncing our lack of diplomatic politeness, end by advising 
us, merely “by way of precaution,” to “grasp our arms.” The 
French Emperor is the most respectable of mankind ; but if 


you have to travel alone with him, carry loaded pistols with 
you “by way of precaution,” Affairs in Europe, we have 
been informed, “look more pacific at this moment than rf 
“ have for a long time past.” We should hope they di 
This was the reward we expected for spending our money in 
ships and fortifications, and our time and labour in getting 
up Volunteer corps. 

However, an article which appeared a few days ago in 
the “unofficial” Opinion Nationale, seems really to afford 
a glimpse of the scheme which at present occupies the 
French Empzror’s mind. The ostensible object of the 
article was to allay the fears of Germany ; but the German 
mind must be singularly constituted if its fears can be 
allayed by such chloroform as the article contained. The day 
of “ revendication par la force,” it seems, has passed. It would 
not do at the present time, without pretence or excuse, to 
pour an army of invasion into the Rhine provinces. The 
Emperor is endowed with “a tact too nice, a sentiment of 
“the tendency of opinion too just,” to propose that sort of 
thing to France—“ tact ” and “ sentiment of the tendency of 
“opinion,” being, we presume, the Imperial substitutes for the 
more commonplace restraints on burglarious desires. To 
speak plainly, Lours Napo.eon is acute enough to see that a 
repetition of the unmasked rapine of his uncle would bring the 
world about his ears. The epoch of Dick Turpin is gone— 
that of SapLEIR and Putiincer has arrived. France, “ not to 
“ mince matters,” as the honest Lago of the Opinion Nationale 
says, “ does not renounce the frontier of the Rhine,” but she 
must have a moral pretext for seizing on it. A moral pre- 
text there is likely to be. Europe is “ undergoing a process of 
“ decomposition and recomposition,” for which of course French 
intrigue is not at all responsible. Nobody knows what may 
happenin the course of afewyears, “The future is open ; it is a 
“history which it belongs to nobody to write beforehand,” 
“ Nearly the whole of the map of Europe is in question.” It 
certainly is in question in the effusions of French pam- 
phleteers. “Is Prussia bound by oath never to think of 
“ German unity? Can she answer that she will never cast 
“a longing eye on Hanover, Saxony, Brunswick, Hesse, 
“ Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg? To-day Sovereigns em- 
“ brace each other, and certainly do so in good faith. But 
“ who can know what their people will demand of them a 
“ few years hence? And if, under the irresistible pressure of 
“public opinion, all Germany should come to form one 
“ powerful State, would it be just, would it be reasonable, 
“that France alone should preserve her frontier of 1815, 
“when everybody in Germany would find it expedient to 
“ extend or suppress his own?” Of course, it would be 
most unjust and unreasonable that the Germans should be 
allowed to alter their own internal arrangements without 
extending their territory, and that France should not be 
allowed at the same time to extend her territory at the ex- 
pense of her neighbours. Again we are told, “If the Ger- 
“ mans should think proper to modify their ancient political 
“ Constitution, and substitute for the impotent Confedera- 
“tion a single strong, centralized Government, we would 
“ not answer that France would not think it reasonable to 
“ demand of Germany compensations and securities.” 

The “impotence” of Germany, then, is a part of the esta- 
blished rights and vested interests of France; and if 
Germany ceases to be “impotent,” France is to be entitled 
to seize a certain number of German provinces by way of 
“compensation.” No nation contiguous to France shall 
have the audacity to be united, well-organized, and powerful 
like France herself, without forfeiting to her a portion of its 
territory by way of security for her continued preponderance, 
Nocountry shall presume, without being fined for its presump- 
tion, to put itself insuch a conditionas not tobe at the common 
tyrant’s feet. To induce Prussia to take the step on which, 
according to this modest and beneficent doctrine, the Rhine 
provinces would escheat to France, was plainly the object of 
the earnestly desired interview with the Prince Recent, and 
is the object of the pamphlets in which M. Axsour and the 
rest of the Emprror’s literary voltigeurs impress the advan- 
tages of “unity” on the German nation. Sardinia has been 
incited to go to war with Austria and extend her own 
dominions in Italy, in order to furnish the pretext which 
the Emperor's “tact” perceives to berequired by the “ tendency 
“ of opinion” in the present day, for the revendication (not by 
force) of Savoy and Nice, Prussia is urged to extend 
her dominions in Germany that she may furnish a similar 
pretext for a like process in regard to the frontier of the 
Rhine, There is yet another quarter in which the same 


game may be played. If Spain, in the process of “ decom- 
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“position and recomposition,” should happen, “under the 
“irresistible pressure of public opinion,” to “cast an eye” 
upon Portugal, and thus substitute a single strong monarchy 
for the “impotent” duality of the Peninsula, would it not be 
“reasonable,” would it not be “just,” that France, as a 
“compensation” and a “security” should revendicate (but 
not by force) Spain up to the Ebro? Could this obvious 
moral necessity escape the “tact” of the Emperor? Has 
he not already shown that it is present to his mind ? 

French publicists naturally measure the morality of other 
States by that of their own. They fancy Prussia must be 
longing to thrust her hand into her neighbours’ pockets, just 
as they are themselves, They take it for granted that 
German Sovereigns must come to a Congress with hearts as 
insincere and designs as perfidious as those which a French 
diplomatist brings toa Conference of nations. But, besides this, 
they import their own political tastes and aspirations into the 
minds of people totally different in character from themselves. 
The “ unity” which they fancy so irresistibly tempting to all 
the world is, in fact, tempting to themselves alone. It isa 
peculiarity of their own character and temperament to see 
the height of greatness in a nation organized like a single 


_ huge barrack under one vast and uniform oppression. The 


Germans belong to the nobler race—the race which inclines 
not to the “unity” of an enormous herd of men obeying a 
single driver, but to freedom of self-development and mascu- 
line independence. Germany has multiplied centres of poli- 
tical and intellectual life, great in their collective energy, and 
usefully qualifying each other by their various tendencies. 
What would she gain by relinquishing all these, and reducing 
herself to a vast expanse of soulless and lifeless provinces, 
forming a mere pedestal for the vanity of one overweening 
metropolis? It is not everybody that thinks it the summit 
of all happiness and grandeur to be absorbed and annihilated 
in the glory of Paris, as a Buddhist hopes to be absorbed and 
annihilated in the Divine Essence. Thoroughly French, too, 
is the habit of regarding confederacies as necessarily “impo- 
“tent.” They are comparatively “impotent” for the pur- 
poses of internal tyranny and of external aggression, which, 
toa Frenchman, seem the grand objects of national exist- 
ence. But they are not impotent for their proper object, 
which is that of maintaining peace among a group of States 
without extinguishing their independence, and securing them 
all against the attacks of external enemies. Nothing could 
be looser, in a political point of view, or less respectable in 
the eyes of a French worshipper of unity, than the federal 
organization of the States of Holland ; yet that confederacy 
overthrew, in defensive war, tle two greatest and most cen- 
tralized monarchies of Europe. The Swiss Federation can 
hardly be said even to possess a federal Executive, so lvose is 
the tie between the different Cantons ; yet it has held its 
own, and bids fair still to hold its own, against the most 
powerful aggressor. Any one who meddled with the 


territories of the United States of America would probably, 


in like manner, be speedily convinced that local self- 
government is not necessarily the source of military weak- 


-ness. Prussia has no need to seek greatness by grandiose 
‘ immorality. True moral greatness is within her reach, She 
_may be the honoured chief, without being the grasping and 


oppressive mistress, of the great German League. She may 


take the lead, on behalf of Germany and humanity, in keeping 


the French nation within its natural boundaries, which are 
those of the French language and the French race. She may 
save a portion of a noble, moral, and free people from being 
absorbed into a military despotism, confounded in character 
with its subjects, and reduced to the same level of morality 
with those who inspire the Opinion Nationale. 


THE FUSION OF THE ARMIES. 


HE “owls and bats” whose “mournful hootings” dis- 

turb the serenity of careless legislators for India may 
console themselves for their obscene place in the animal 
creation by turning over a file or two of the Times. With 
all our experience of the levity of newspaper writers, we 
were not prepared for the outrageous discrepancy between 
the ordinary treatment of military topics by the leading 
London journal and the articles it has devoted during the 
last fortnight to the amalgamation of the local Indian army 
with the QureEn’s forces. Whence comes, we should like to 
know, the general uneasiness respecting a measure in itself 
abstractedly desirable, but from that distrust of the War 
Department, in all its branches, which the Zimes has shown 
such unwearied industry in diffusing ever since the Crimean 


War? Is J. O. a dog that the leading-article writer 
should do this thing? Has Mr. Russert damned the na- 
tional honour for nothing that his employers should pay 
this incredible compliment to the Executive of the army? 
The Horse Guards and the War Office cannot invent or 
practise commonly decent methods of administration—there- 
fore double their duties. Their disposal of patronage is sub- 
servient where it is not corrupt—therefore make an enor- 
mous addition to it, and let it be bestowed in a field entirely 
beyond the ken of English public opinion. Their govern- 
ment of the army is so wasteful that every man costs 500/. 
a-year—therefore give them a standing excuse for as much 
expenditure as they please, and an unlimited power of drawing 
on the exchequer of India. The English Commissariat broke 
down utterly in Russia—let its system be extended to the 
Indian Commissariat, which never failed in any single par- 
ticular. Promotion in England has always goue by con- 
nexion and money—-give its apologists the absolute control 
of a service which is founded on elevation by seniority and 
merit, The horse is foundered—clap a second rider on its 
back. The house is tottering—give a ball on the first-floor. 

Those who, like ourselves, have never believed entirely 
in the corruption and incapacity of the military authorities, 
may be expected to look on the fusion of the armies 
with somewhat less alarm than permanent military mal- 
contents. But, unless Mr. Rorpucx’s theory be the true 
one, that the more a man knows of India the less he is to 
be trusted on Indian subjects, the immense preponderance 
of Indian opinion against the proposed step ought to make 
its most confident advocates hesitate. Properly speaking, 
there is no Indian opinion whatever in favour of it. There 
is not even that conflict of judgment which the 7imes, then 
in the see-saw stage, was enlarging upon a few weeks 
ago. It is true that Lord Crype and Sir Wituram Mans- 
FIELD, with a few other persons entitled to be heard on the 
point, have strongly advised the amalgamation ; but all the 
authorities of this stamp allow that, previously to the dis- 
turbance among the Company's Europeans, they were for 
maintaining a local army, but have had their view changed 
by the occurrence which they call a mutiny. Now the 
character of the miscalled mutiny is perfectly ascertainable 
from the Blue-book published last Tuesday, and we 
in England, though we cannot sit in judgment on the 
multifold considerations which lead men of Indian expe- 
rience to the opinion in favour of a local army, are perfectly 
well able to judge for ourselves how far such an opinion, 
once formed, ought to be modified by the disaffection among 
the troops. We say, then, that the description of this effer- 
vescence as a mutiny is as bold a misnomer as ever was em- 
ployed to delude the indolent and hasty. Not only had the 
men a grievance, but they had a legal grievance—a _ peculi- 
arity which at once broadly distinguixhes their case from 
that of the sailors who mutinied at the Nore just before they 
sailed to annihilate the French navy. It is quite terrible, 
write the Generals, to find regiments corresponding with each 
other, and soldiers secretly leagued in disobedience. Yes! but 
the question, as it presented itself to the men, was whether 
they were soldiers at all. The mutineers of the Nore never 
for a moment alleged that they had ceased to be bound by 
the Articles of War; but this was the very point, and far 
from an idle one, which was taken by the Company's Euro- 
peans. Those who know these troops best assert that they 
might have been overworn with fatigue, put on quarter- 
rations, and drilled to exhaustion, without a thought of re- 
sistance crossing their brain ; but they were overcome by the 
persuasion that they had the law on their side. It always is 
so with Englishmen ; and we don’t believe for an instant 
that any amount of discipline, though it involve an 
infinity of stiff cravats and an eternity of position-drill, 
will ever make a born Englishman amenable to his 
superior when he takes his stand on a point of law, 
The Generals, having probably made up their minds 
that there was “nothing in the point,” could see only 
wicked insubordination in the movement. But officers 
in supreme command are not the best judges of circumstances 
like these. They don’t like such things to occur in their 
time, and fee] them almost asa personal injury to themselves. 
Moreover, they were too near the danger, which was, for a 
while, undoubtedly serious. We will notinsult Lord CLypg 


and Sir MansrFietp by comparing them with the 
European denizens of Calcutta, but there is no degree of 
sense or courage which will exempt a man from the tendency 
to overrate the criminality of persons who have exposéd him 
to serious peril. 
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The vote of Monday is of course conclusive as to the 
Parliamentary success of Sir Cuartes Woop’s Bill. Not 
but that its ultimate fate might be very insecure if it were 
of a nature to call for long debate. We have not forgotten 
the great majority in favour of Lord Patmerston’s original 
scheme for the extinguishment of the East India Company, 
and how it dwindled and dwindled, in the course of discus- 
sion, till at last a Palmerstonian House of Commons would 
only consent to the abolition of the old Government on con- 
dition that it should be replaced by a bad copy of itself. 
The objections to the assumption of direct authority over 
India by the House of Commons do not arise from its im- 
perviousness to argument, but from the circumstance that 
Indian questions require peculiarly careful examination,which, 
being at once dull and unfamiliar, they will very rarely have 
the advantage of receiving. By placing a subject of the ut- 
most gravity before the House in such a manner as to 
invite the least possible discussion, a reckless Indian Minister 
may always make sure of obtaining its consent by a sort of 
coup de main. Sir Cuartes Woop has had one of these 
successes, for the House, glad to escape from a long course 
of distasteful debates, has in effect thrown him back his 
measure, and bids him carry it out on his own responsibility. 
He is not celebrated for his diffidence, or he might be sup- 
posed to feel not a little uncomfortable at the undertaking 
he has on his hands. Unsupported by any public opinion 
in Eugland except the shallowest and most superficial, and 
so little seconded by Indian sentiment that he has had to 
commit what seems to us a gross illegality for the purpose 
of neutralizing the combined opposition of his Council, he 
has engaged, for the first time in the history of the world, 
to govern an immensely distant and vitally important 
dependency by a moveable army. The same Roman legions 
seem to have been stationed for centuries in the same 
quarters ; but England is now proceeding regere imperio 
populos, by an army constantly journeying from one side of 
the globe to the other. One great fraction is to be in 
England ; another is to be in India; and a third, scarcely 
less in magnitude, is to be perpetually sailing round the 
Cape of Good Hope. Of course one set of quarters will be 
perpetually tending to drain away more than its share of 
men from the other; and, in the present state of Europe 
and Asia, it is not easy to say whether there is inore 
imminent danger in emptying England for an Indian object 
or in suddenly carrying off the bulk of the European troops 
from India for service in some Continental campaign. The 
last is the more probable eventuality ; and its likelihood 
explains why Anglo-Indian “owls and bats” are afraid of « 
project which threatens to leave India half-garrisoned, at 
the same time that it takes the expenses of European wars 
out of the Indian exchequer. 


THE NEAPOLITAN CONSTITUTION. 


iy audacious meanness of the grant of a Neapolitan 
Constitution may possibly embarrass the friends of the 
Ttalian cause. It is true that no man, in or out of Naples, 
believes in the sincerity of the Kine, who may perhaps have 
secured beforehand an express dispensation for perjury, instead 
of trusting to the large Papal indulgence which always covered 
his father’s falsehoods and cruelties. The Liberal leaders as- 
suredly hope nothing from Royal promises ; but they may 
possibly desire to use the dynasty as an instrument for 
maintaining the separate political existence of the Kingdom. 
The Monarchy which was long the most popular and 
powerful in Italy may be unwilling to accept the supremacy 
of Piedmont ; and some theorists may even persuade them- 
selves that a division into two Sovereignties will not be in- 
compatible with national regeneration. A year ago, much 
might have been said in favour of Neapolitan independence 
if the Government had possessed sufficient prudence or 
spirit to identify itself with the cause of Italy. At 
the present day, separation means disunion, contingent 
hostility, and a constant opening for the arms or policy 
of unfriendly foreigners. Having already lost Sicily, 
Naples is in no position to stand alone, even if the 
State were internally as thoroughly united as Piedmont. 
Tt is impossible that a Constitutional Government should 
maintain itself against the intrigues of the Royalists, under 
the cold disapprobation of the rest of Italy. There would 
be a Papal faction, a French faction, a Republican faction, 
incessantly conspiring ; and all sections of malcontents might 
from time to time unite with one another, relying on the 


discontent of the city rabble and of the old Royal army. 


Judicious Neapolitan patriots long since satisfied themselves 
that the expulsion of the Boursons was the indispensable 
condition of freedom or improvement. The opportunity of 
enjoying a temporary show of power, and of effecting a few 
nominal reforms, ought not to turn them aside at the present 
crisis from the paramount object of dethroning the dynasty. 
Even if the present wearer of the Crown were sufficiently 
recommended by his incapacity, the maintenance of a 
separate kingdom involves the risk, at no distant period, 
of some Murat or LEvcHTENBERG pretender, who would 
be supported by all the power of France. It is only in one 
great Italian monarchy that there will be no room for foreign 
usurpation. For this reason the Imperial journalists and 
pamphleteers of Paris protest with equal vehemence against 
national organization in Italy and in Germany. As long as 
there are petty Principalities under the dominion of un- 
popular rulers, French bayonets and universal suffrage may 
at any moment suppress all independence and freedom. 

It is unfortunate that GarrpaLp1 has thought it necessary 
to precipitate the annexation of Sicily by the use of the same 
questionable machinery which has already, in its exercise 
at Nice, deprived him of an Italian birthplace. Universal 
suffrage can neither strengthen nor undo the title which is 
derived from his own achievements, and from the voice of 
the population. The new-fangled device, though it may 
carry out his immediate purpose in Sicily, may at any 
moment be turned against the cause of freedom and justice. 
It is impossible to anticipate the vote which might be given 
by the peasantry of Calabria or the Abruzzi; and even 
now the numerical majority in the capital would probably 
proclaim the absolute sovereignty of Francis II. A vote 
organized by Mazzrnt in favour of a Republic would 
probably overthrow the fabric of Italian independence ; and, 
at the best, universal suffrage can only confirm GaRIBALDI's 
existing power of disposing of the destinies of Sicily. 

The annexation itself, forced on against GariBaLpI's former 
opinion, will bring his enterprise prematurely within the 
baleful influence of French diplomacy. There is little use in 
addressing notes of remonstrance to Palermo, while at Turin 
Count Cavour may shrug his shoulders in disclaimer of all 
responsibility when he is exhorted to save the King of 
Naptes from destruction. When Sicily is once amalga- 
mated, the liberating Dictator sinks back into the position of 
a mere Governor, or perhaps of a mutinous Sardinian subject. 
If he pursues his enterprise on the mainland, he will lose the 
services of the Sicilian army which he is creating, and once 
more he will have to commence the career of a private 
adventurer, as if he had only yesterday landed at Marsala. 
The insolent counsels of France will be urged with additional 
energy at Turin, and perhaps it will be thought necessary to 
interfere for the protection of the injured King of Naptzs. 
Down to the present time, it seems that the Government of 
Turin has resisted the pressure of the French Ambassador, 
by declining to interfere for the protection of the falling 
Neapolitan dynasty. The project of an Italian Federation 
was, even at the conclusion of the Austrian war, with good 
reason regarded as an unseasonable attempt to perpetuate 
the weakness and dependence of the Peninsula. The re- 
newal of the scheme under present circumstances can only 
be regarded as an insulting absurdity. A federal relation 
which included only three potentates would in itself be a 
questionable contrivance, and when the characters and 
positions of the proposed partners are taken into conside- 
ration, their union would present strange anomalies. The 
Porg, who would be the nominal head of the League, has 
excommunicated the Kine who would be its practical 
leader for occupying provinces which would be 
ranteed by both ; and Sicily, which is claimed by Naples 
as a part of itself,is on the point of being annexed to 
Piedmont. The meaning of a Federal alliance would 
simply consist in the renunciation of the prospect of Italian 
unity; and the only motive by which it can be even 
ostensibly recommended is to be found in the ambitious 
jealousy of France. Imperial pamphleteers still continue to im- 
press upon Victor EmmanvEt the belief that, of all his recent 
acquisitions, he holds Lombardy alone by a sufficient title. 
The annexation of Tuscany and of Romagna has never yet 
been recognised at the Tuileries ; and it must be admitted 
that Central Italy derives its freedom only from the national 
act and will, instead of relying on the condescending bene- 
volence of a foreign patron. 

The best solution of the Neapolitan difficulty would be 
found in the deposition of the Kine and his family by the 
Assembly which is about to be summoned. It is impossible 
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that a Constitutional Government should maintain a neutral 
position towards the conqueror of Sicily. Garrpaupr will 
insist on a recognition of the independence of the island, and 
he will also require strong guarantees for the adhesion of 
Naples to an Italian policy. None of the objects which he 
has in view will be attained as long as the Kine possesses 
any portion of substantial power; and, on the other hand, it 
seems useless to maintain a dynasty which can never be trusted 
with the exercise of its functions. According to the latest 
accounts, the inhabitants of the capital received the Constitu- 
tion and the three-coloured flag with significant indifference. 
A portion of the mob celebrated the occasion by an attack 
on the police, or possibly the agents of the Government 
themselves originated a disturbance which ended in destroy- 
ing the written record of their crimes. It is probable that 
an active party is in correspondence with GariBaLpr, but no 
decisive step can be taken until the patriotic leaders have 
ascertained the disposition of the army. The only generals 
whose names are known to the world, have long been 
identified with the fallen tyranny ; but perhaps they may 
not be indisposed to redeem their error by deserting a 
losing cause. In 1848, the army was indifferent between 
despotism and Constitutional Government, until the Kina 
found it convenient to violate his oath and his honour. If 
the officers of the present day prove equally compliant, the 
Piedmontese forces will be competent to take precautions 
against a future resumption of their allegiance to the abso- 
lute Kine. It will be better that Naples should be 
liberated without civil war and bloodshed, but the work 
will remain unaccomplished as long as a Bourbon Kine 
is on the throne. The withdrawal of recognition from 
the agent of the former Duke of Tuscany, forms but a slight 
instalment of the concessions by which the despairing 
tyrant will have to purchase even the contemptuous for- 
bearance of Sardinia. It would save trouble, and spare some 
superstitious remorse, to abdicate instead of becoming an'‘ac- 
complice in the schismatic spoliation of the Pope. If the 
Parliament of Naples has sufficient courage to imitate the 
example of England in 1688, the annexation to Northern 
Italy will be a simpler and safer solution than the substitu- 
tion of of Orance for James II. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S VISIT TO CANADA. 


EFORE Saturday next, the Prince of Watzs will have 
departed on his graceful and by no means unimportant 
mission to Canada. He will, no doubt, go charged to express, 
with the warmth which the good feeling of the Canadians 
towards this country so well deserves, the affectionate 
regard of her Masesty for that noble portion of her 
dominions; and he will find, in the most thoroughly English 
of all our colonies, a truly English welcome and the response 
of truly English hearts. In addition to the sentiments of 
the QuEEN, he may safely undertake to convey to the Cana- 
dians the sincere sympathy and warm interest of the English 
nation. Great in herself, England is doubly great in the 
nations of which she has had the happiness to become the 
parent, and of which, if one has unfortunately parted from 
her side in anger, the rest are still united to her in the bond 
of a free and affectionate connexion, and destined, we may 
hope, one day to pass, by an amicable transition, into the 
higher and more responsible state of perfect independence. 
Ominous as affairs may appear in Europe, we do not believe 
that the star of Old England is yet near its setting. But, if 
disaster should come, half England will still be placed beyond 
its reach, Other empires, when they arrived at the time marked 
out for them by destiny, have died, and left no relics of 
themselves behind. Ours would survive itself in its offspring, 
and, defying fate and mortality, be still great from the rising 
to the setting sun. It is in vain that our rivals and enemies 
mark our weak points, gloat over the fancied symptoms of 
decay, and predict our approaching fall. The fall of the 
parent will not suffice unless the children can be slain with 
the same blow. Lay London in ashes, and the spirit of St. 
Stephen’s and Westminster Hall will remain unscathed from 
Sydney to Toronto—it will remain and win back the world. 
Quench the glory of England—other Englands will survive to 
witness, that if their foundress was neither exempt from the 
vices which attend Imperial destinies, nor from the common fate 
which seems to await Imperial greatness, she was not actuated 
only by the vulgar lust of dominion, and that her spirit was 
not ungenerous nor her aims low. We have long given up 
not only the attempt, but the desire, to make our colonies 
subservient to the petty purposes of commercial monopoly. 


We cannot expect them to add directly to our military 
strength—on the contrary, it may with reason be argued ‘that 
the dispersion of our forces over the world which their defence 
requires is the main cause of our military weakness. We 
have come to regard them as what they truly are—portions 
of the greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race, and portions 
of that greatness which are nobler and purer than the 
rest, because they are untainted by selfish ambition, unal- 
loyed by the memory of wrong ,unstained by blood. These 
are the works of liberty. It is in vain that despotism 
endeavours to emulate them. It may conquer, but it 
cannot colonize; it may found dependencies, and govern 
them through its viceroys, but it cannot found and train 
to maturity a free nation. France may point to one 
great colony. It isa colony which, founded by the most 
powerful and illustrious of her Kings, languished under 
his sway and that of his successor, and was inspired with 
vigour and vitality only when Pirr and Wo re transferred 
it to a foreign, but a more generous, rule. The Prince of 
Wates will seea French population amounting to about 
three-quarters of a million, living, as his mother’s subjects, 
under the free institutions of England, in comparative 
tranquillity and contentment, while France herself has 
plunged from revolution to revolution, only to end in a 
second military despotism worse than the first. France 
dreams only of adding to her greatness by accessions of 
territory, to be acquired through military aggression on 
her neighbours. England can deliberately look forward 
to the day when loss of territory will add to her 
greatness, by raising her colonies into sister and confederate 
nations. 

After traversing Canada, and inaugurating the great 
monument of her rising wealth and power, the Prince will 
put off his character as the representative of her MaJgsry, 
and pay a visit to the United States. May the presence of 
the descendant of Grorce III. as a friend and guest help to 
heal the old, but still rankling wound, which the folly of his 
ancestor and his ancestor’s Ministers inflicted! The utmost 
period of human life has more than elapsed since that 
fatal quarrel; and the last man who fought in the 
War of Independence on either side—who suffered by, 
or was responsible for, the Stamp Act or the abrogation 
of the Charter of Massachusetts—has long been in his 
grave. The evil policy which then guided English 
councils— which guided the councils of all Imperial 
nations in that age—has been buried with the past. Eng- 
lish statesmen and English writers have a thousand times 
acknowledged the wrong that was done, not by the English 
nation, but by an arbitrary King, a corrupt Ministry, and a 
Parliament which was not the representative of the people. 
In place of the insignificant traffic which the statesmen of 
the last century struggled, with petty covetousness, to fetter 
and monopolize, there has sprung up, under the genial in- 
fluence of unchartered freedom, a mighty trade, not only 
linking the two nations together, but making the prosperity 
of each absolutely essential to that of the other. We are, in 
blood, in language, in religion, in all the highest elements of 
nationality, but two portions of the same people, and the great 
intellects of England rule where the English Crown rules no 
more. Yet England and America are not friends—or, if they 
are, their friendship is hidden deep in their hearts, and 
masked by the outward appearance of jealousy and dislike. 
We care not to analyze the causes of this state of things. 
The unhappy bickerings which from time to time arise 
out of our proximity as Imperial Powers on the American 
Continent have greatly contributed to keep it alive, Some 
of the blame must be borne by English demagogues, who, 
holding up American institutions for the imitation of a 
community to whose social condition they are wholly un- 
suited, provoke expressions of inconsiderate antipathy 
against the institutions themselves and the nation to which 
they belong. Satirical writers, painting American society 
with the unavoidable one-sidedness of caricature, and for- 
getting that a young commercial nation cannot at once rival 
the polish which the social aristocracy of old nations has at- 
tained after ages of barbarism, have left envenomed arrows in 
the side of American self-respect. The surface of American 
politics, which is their worst part, has alone met our eyes, 
and habituated us to speak with somewhat shallow contempt 
of a’system under which an Empire has grown to greatness 
in the brief space of three generations. If the Prince of 
WaAtgs can do anything towards the production of a kinder 
feeling between the nations, he will have rendered thas early 
in life a great service to the State and to the English race. 
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There are few Englishmen who do not most sincerely wish 
that such may be the result of his expedition. 

The Prez is beginning public life early in representing 
the Quren on this occasion. He is only in his nineteenth 
year ; and on his return from America he is to resume his 
studies at Oxford, and afterwards at Cambridge. Will not 
the coolness of his youthful head be rather severely tried by 
the incense of loyalty—that incense whose overpowering 
fumes give Kings only too much right to be destitute of 
common sense? He must remember that the Sovereign 
whom he represents is the principal object of the enthusiasm 
which will attend his progress, and that, so far as he is him- 
self its object, it is the expression of affectionate expectations 
which it must be the aim of his lifeas a man and a Sovereign 
to fulfil. It is, perhaps, not a bad thing, as far as his future 
academical career is concerned, that he should at once put 
his education to some use, and learn that his studies are, or 
ought to be, not a mere boyish task, but a real preparation for 
the world. Public action is probably the best antidote to those 
corrupting and degrading influences which beset the youth of 
Princes. It is indolence, joined to passion and opportunity, that 
has too often made the history of an heir-apparent one of 
family misery and personal disgrace. It is hard enough for one 
to whom the highest honour and boundless wealth come 
without effort, who can never feel the bracing effects of 
struggling with early difficulties, or the salutary influences of 
equal friendship, to be on a level in all points of character with 
other men ; but his best chance is an early familiarity with the 
real duties and responsibilities of his high place in life. The 
Prince must see how it fares in the present age with 
Royalty unsupported by personal merit. He may ob- 
serve that the Candide of Votrarre’s story might again 
sup with six throneless Kings. He must perceive 
that of him, too, an effort will be required, if he is 
to transmit, as he will receive, a secure and honoured throne. 
We augur well of his expedition. He goes under the 
auspices of a Colonial Minister deservedly popular in the 
colonies as the consistent friend of a liberal and generous 
system of Administration. His own demeanour, if it is in 
Canada what it is in England, will certainly lose no hearts. 
May his voyage be prosperous, his mission successful, and his 
return safe and happy ! 


THE CHINESE WAR ESTIMATE. 


HE enormous estimate of 3,800,000/. for the Chinese 
war inadequately represents even the liabilities which 
have been actually incurred. At this moment, the account 
could not be wound up under 5,000,000/., and every day is 
necexsarily adding to the irretrievable outlay. The smaller 
estimate may probably be explained by the routine method 
of bringing expenses to account ; but the Government will 
have to provide a much larger sum before the issue of the 
next Budget. It is difficult to understand the blind deter- 
mination of sacrificing two or three millions of revenue on 
the eve of so great an exceptional expenditure. At the 
beginning of the present session, the demand for the sum 
which Parliament will soon have to vote might have been 
already foreseen ; nor is it probable that so active a mind as 
Mr. Giapstoner’s can have failed to occupy itself with the 
mode in which additional supplies were to be provided. 
The scale of the expedition, the probable cost of transport, 
the demand for warlike stores, were known to the Govern- 
ment, and the preparations must have been paid for, even if 
the Court of Pekin had at once accepted the terms offered 
by the Allies. The postponement of the supplemental 
financial arrangements might have been unobjectionable 
if the original Budget had not involved the abandonment 
of a considerable revenue, but the House of Commons 
actually pledged itself to large reductions of taxation while 
it was still in ignorance of the wants of the State. 
The CHanceLtor of the Excnerquer calculated justly on 
the ability and willingness of Parliament to cover all the 
national outgoings, but he has cut off, without notice, the 
resources which might have been found in duties on wine, 
on spirits, and on foreign manufactures, excepting, since the 
vote of the House of Lords, the vexed article of paper. It 
may be said, with some plausibility, that the House of 
Cummons ought to have foreseen the expense of the China 
expedition, but the principal responsibility in matters of 
finance necessarily rests on the Minister. It is neither 
popular nor easy to urge upon the Crown an excess of revenue 
beyond its official requirements. 
Proposals for increased taxation will undoubtedly be re- 


ceived with jealousy and disfavour. The Excise and Customs 
duties which remain are so heavy in amount that a further 
rate of charge might, in many cases, produce no proportional 
addition to the revenue. Sixteen millions from spirits and 
tobaeco can scarcely be exceeded, and the eleven millions 
which are derived from tea, coffee, and sugar are only raised 
by the maintenance of an amount of duty which had pre- 
viously been marked out for reduction. Malt, which pro- 
duces between five and six millions, might perhaps have 
been loaded with an additional burden if the French Treaty 
had not furnished a special reason for maintaining a fair 
competition between beer and light foreign wines. On the 
whole, it may be said that the China Budget can scarcely be 
based on any new impost on commodities, The stamps, in- 
cluding Probate and Succession duties, contributeeight millions 
to the revenue, and it would be difficult to increase the amount 
by any new adjustment of the system. In the three mil- 
lions arising from assessed taxes there is a gross and per- 
mavent anomaly, inasmuch as all houses below 2o/. rental 
are exempted from contribution. No more equitable impost 
could be devised than an extension of the duty downwards, 
but it is a sufficient objection that nine-tenths of the 
borough electors live in tax-free houses. An additional 
charge on horses, carriages, and similar articles of luxury 
would probably be found unproductive, as it would certainly 
be oppressive. In short, the CHanceLior of the ExcHEQUER 
may arrive, by a smooth and easy process of elimination, at 
the conclusion that he must once more resort to the Income- 
tax. Perhaps he may have been thinking of the present 
contingency when he referred, in different portions of his 
Budget speech, to the arithmetical symmetry of a shilling in 
the pound. With an extra twopence, producing 2,200,000l., 
he might probably find himself in a position, considering 
the elasticity of the ordinary revenue, to provide for the 
official estimate of the Chinese expenses. His former addi- 
tions to the tax have been accepted with a complacency or 
passiveness which may not improbably encourage a sanguine 
disposition to try a further experiment on the House of 
Commons. Yet the arguments against such a measure are 
numerous and weighty, nor, in the present temper of the 
House, do they seem unlikely to prevail. 

The worst feature in the tax, as it has recently been levied, 
consists in the frequent variation of the rate. From 1842 
to the outbreak of the Russian war, the percentage was 
sevenpence in the pound ; and if the same rate had been con- 
tinued for some years longer, almost all the inequalities of 
assessment would have corrected themselves by the mere 
lapse of time. Since 1854, the tax has been fourteenpence, 
sixteenpence, sevenpence, fivepence, ninepence, and finally 
tenpence. In all the changes Mr. Giapstone has taken an 
active part, even when he was not officially responsible for 
the increase or reduction, An undue burden has conse- 
quently been repeatedly imposed on precarious incomes, and 
a loss to the revenue to a larger amount has probably been 
incurred through the artificial temptations which have been 
offered to fraud. If a further twopence is added to the tax, 
evasions will become still more frequent, and almost all 
classes will be irritated by the belief that the tax is unfairly 
imposed. In the course of the session, Mr. GLApstToNe’s im- 
prudent language has furnished additional reasons against 
any sweeping resort to direct taxation. The possessors of 
property and the recipients of comfortable incomes have not 
been conciliated by invidious comparisons of the incidence of 
direct and indirect taxation. 

An additional Income-tax can only be defended on the 
ground that there is no alternative, and that it is necessary or 
right to defray the China outlay from the public revenue. 
It may be admitted that fresh duties on commodities are 
scarcely practicable, and it is certain that in ordinary cases 
a remote Eastern war furnishes no sufficient ji stification for 
aloan. Nevertheless, it may for once be more advisable to 
borrow five millions than to increase the present extraordi- 
nary amount of taxation. The Imperial policy of France, 
though perhaps it may not be a transient evil, has imposed 
upon England the necessity of armaments which have never 
been previously maintained in time of peace. A considerable 
portion of the army and navy estimates may probably repre- 
sent a permanent charge on the revenue, but the cost of prepa- 
ration aud of material by sea and land will, it may be hoped, 
admit of reduction hereafter. There is no imprudence in 
charging to the capital account any outlay which occurs once 
for all, and the additions to the Debt which Mr. GLapsrone 
has effected within the present year might have admitted of a 
plausible justification if they had not been associated with a 
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sacrifice of revenue. Notwithstanding the re-borrowing of a 
million in Exchequer bonds and the anticipation of the malt 
and hop credits, and of a portion of the Income-tax, the 
burdens which the tax-payer has to bear are almost 
unprecedentedly great, and the demand for additional 
payments on account of China would be grievous and 
unseasonable. As the grant for fortifying the dockyards 
will render a loan inevitable, there might be economy as 
well as convenience in covering the Chinese deficit by the 
aid of the same operation. It is not improbable that similar 
considerations may have occurred to the majority of the 
Cabinet, and that the dissensions which have arisen may 
account for the rumours of Mr. Giapstone’s possible retire- 
ment. The extravagant speech of Thursday night will not 
fail to revive the uncertainty, although Mr. Guapstong him- 
self seems to have been wholly unconscious that he was 
defying his colleagues and answering the speech of his leader. 
It is highly desirable that any proposal which may be 
laid before the House of Commons should proceed from a 
united Government. A single-handed Budget is a sufficient 
achievement for one session, and reliance on the collective 
wisdom of the Ministry is, in the long run, more satisfactory 
than admiration for the ability of an individual. If the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuer will for once consent to be 
overruled by his colleagues, his characteristic earnestness 
will soon enable him to vindicate with triumphant enthusiasm 
the course which he may have previously ridiculed and 
denounced. His apology for a loan cannot be more incon- 
sistent with his former declarations than the recommendation 
of a tenpenny Income-tax in 1860 after his withering denun- 
ciation of sevenpence in 1858. 


RUSSIA. 


HE foreign policy of France has lately appeared so 
dangerous, and the Emprror has created such profound 
distrust of the use to which he will put the power he has 
obtained, that Englishmen have very naturally begun to 
regret having contributed to place Europe at the mercy of 
an adventurer. No doubt the Crimean war gave a great lift 
to Louis Napotzoy. It enabled him to reap all the benefits 
of associating with England and all the benefits of eclipsing 
her. It taught the French to hope that he knew the invalu- 
able secret of managing an ally so as to get the best of the 
alliance. It opened the door for endless private intrigues, 
and encouraged the notion that peace or war depended on 
his will, This was all very pleasant for him, but it is not 
pleasant for us to look back on; and so the Crimean war is 
often voted a mistake in England. It cost us a great many 
men and a great many millions of money; and as labourers 
are scarce, and the Income-tax is heavy, we feel all the evil of 
the war very distinctly. Whatever good it may have done 
us, on the other hand, is almost wholly negative, and there- 
fore unfelt. We are relieved from the pressure of Russia on 
Europe; but this is only what we think our due, and no 
one is thankful when wrong things are merely set right. 
Disapprobation of the war has even gone so far as to induce 
a vague belief that Russia was not in the least injured by 
the great struggle, and that she is now as rich, honoured, 
and powerful asever. This, at least, is demonstrably untrue. 
Whether the Crimean war was worth its cost to England 
is a matter of opinion, but the present state of Russia is a 
matter of fact. The change that has come over the affairs of 
Russia may be estimated from the simple circumstance that 
last year she tried to borrow twelve millions of money and had 
to take up five millions of the loan herself, and that she is 
now endeavouring in vain to float a loan in the London 
market on terms which would be thought quite satisfactory if 
offered by Brazil. The reason is that the war was an over- 
whelming trial for a young country. An expenditure that is 
nothing more than a cause of grumbling to an old and rich 
country like England, is serious to a country that has just 
begun to accumulate wealth and open trade on a large scale. 
Commercial stability, Government credit, and private for- 
tunes were all shaken to their foundations in Russia by the 
severity of the shock of a war against two rich and strong 
countries. The suffering, the harassing anxiety, the sense of 
oppressive calamity which the Crimean war has entailed 
on hundreds and thousands of Russian families are beyond 
the conception of a nation which has never known the 
real horrors of war. In the thinly populated districts 
where agriculture affords the sole means of subsistence, 
the chief source of distress has arisen from the fearful con- 
sumption of the lives of men and beasts in the war; and 


how fearful that consumption was may be judged from the 
fact that one regiment left Moscow a thousand strong and 
marched into Sebastopol with eleven men. But in the towns 
ruin has followed ruin, and the commercial population has 
had to contend with an almost entire destruction of credit 
and an enormous increase of taxation. 

The war also seems to have lessened the prestige and 
impaired the power of the Central Government. There is a 
hesitation, an inconsequence, and a fruitless declaration of 
ineffective wishes in the Court of St. Petersburg, which is 
somethirig new there. One of the best fruits of the war 
was supposed to be the emancipation of the serfs We had 
the satisfaction of thinking we had blessed our enemies, and 
brought liberty in one hand if we held the sword in the 
other. But somehow the emancipation seems at a stand- 
still. There is no open opposition. Some of the nobility 
approve, and some disapprove, but no one positively refuses 
to obey the Czar. At the same time, the emancipa- 
tion has now sunk into the stage where nothing is done 
at present, and hopes are relegated to a very uncertain 
future. We are told that emancipation is really going to 
begin in the autumn of this year, and are assured that this 
time there is to be no mistake. But no one seems to have 
spirit to do anything at once. So, too, the peace was to be 
inaugurated with a great concession to the liberty of the 
press ; but the press is much where it was. Remarks are 
tolerated on England and France, for they hurt nobody ; 
but no point of domestic policy is even submitted to diseus- 
sion. The Government has no clear line, and does not guide 
its subjects. There have also been instances lately where 
high office has been refused on the ground that those to 
whom it was offered did not like to mix themselves up with 
the Administration. The private misery has, in short, told 
on the conduct of public affairs ; and the Russians behave 
like the dispirited subjects of a beaten Empire. They are 
not, of course, humiliated by the military results of the war, 
for the credit of their resistance was quite as great as the 
credit of our attack. But they have suffered so much that 
they are disheartened and uncertain ; and their Government, 
we suspect, does not appear to them quite the grand and om- 
nipotent thing it did. Russia is going through the moral 
prostration that follows a severe physical malady, and would 
be profoundly astonished if she could comprehend that one of 
the adversaries who knocked her down insisted on believing 
that she was as strong and hearty as ever. - 

The effects of the war on the position of Russia in 
Europe are still more apparent. It is only since Sebastopol 
was taken that Prussia has begun to breathe freely. The 
influence of the Emperor Nicnoxas and of Russia in the 
States of North Germany was not unlike the infiuence of the 
Company in the courts of the native Princes of India. The 
people hated the Russians, but they feared even more than 
they hated them, and a large portion of the aristocracy 
actually prided themselves on being the slaves of Russia. 
That free institutions are possible in Germany is owing to 
the Crimean war, and nearly as much may be said of Italy. 
It is understood that Russia cannot afford a war, and will 
not undertake one unless it is absolutely foreed on her, 
whereas, in the daysof the Emperor NicHo1as, it wassupposed 
that the great desire of Russia was to find an opportunity of 
showing her strength. Now, when Russia threatens to with- 
draw her representative from Turin because Count Cavour 
is suspected of encouraging GarIBALDI, the announcement 
attracts little more attention than the threat to the same 
effect that proceeds from Spain. Russia is only one among 
the nations that Count Cavour has to reckon with, and by 
no means one of the most important. She is no longer the 
great protectress of despotism, ordering the ends of the earth 
to bear patiently their native tyranuy on pain of her dis- 
pleasure. Nowhere, perhaps, is the ditference more felt than 
in Hungary. The Crimean war not only made Russia 
generally unwilling to interfere, but it specially alien- 
ated her from Austria, who forsook her, as she thought, 
in the day of her adversity. The Hungarians, there- 
fore, have only their old enemies, the Hapssures, to 
settle matters with; and although we hope they will be 
content with security and freedom, and not separate from 
Austria, yet it is a great thing that they should have a fair field 
to fight in, if fighting must come, and they probably would 
not get anything at all if Austria could rely on Russia. In 
the East, Russia must always be powerful. An empire 
with sixty millions of Christian inhabitants, and a frontier so 
comparatively close to Constantinople, must be very influential 
with the Porte. But the issue of Prince Gorrscuakorr’s 
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recent attempt to assert Russian supremacy has reminded 
Turks and Christians that Russia is only one among other 
great States, and is an enemy that may be encountered and 
beaten. In itself, the Crimean war seems to us a decided 
success. The object was to cripple Russia, and thus lessen 
her political influence. She is crippled very seriously, and 
her political influence is palpably lessened. It is said that 
we have lost more than we have gained, for we have taken 
political influence from Russia to give it to France. This 
is a very difficult point to decide, but we may observe that, 
as one principal effect of the Crimean war has been to 
increase the number and importance of the free neighbours 
of France, the result has, so far at least, been clearly in 
favour of the country that is at the head of European liberty, 
and not of Imperialism. 


RIFLE PRACTICE. 
— has been most propitious to the Rifle Associ- 


ation, and to all who are interested, either as competitors 
or spectators, in the success of the first national shooting 
match since the days of bows and arrows. Asa mere matter 
of comfort and effect, it was a very satisfactory thing to 
have a fine day for the Hyde Park Review. But at Wim- 
bledon everything depended on the weather, and the best 
shots in the world might have been foiled by a storm of 
wind and rain. The QuEen’s proverbial good fortune gave 
her a perfect day for her first essay in rifle shooting, and 
though the Royal shot which opened the ceremony had been 
well taken care of by previous preparation, it was not the 
least significant part of the performances. The art of the 
manufacturer of the improved arms of modern times is more 
wonderful than any skill which has been displayed in the 
use of them, and in the QuEgn’s shot we have a public 
manifestation of what one of our best rifles, when properly 
pointed, may be made to do. The ball, fired from a distance 
of 400 yards, is said to have struck within an inch and a 
half of the centre of the bull’s-eye. Witt1am TELt’s mythical 
apple feat is at last outdone by a weapon which can be de- 
pended on to hit an orange at a distance of nearly a quarter 
of a mile. Such a mark would of course be invisible at so 
considerable a range, and Mr. WuirwortH may be congratu- 
lated on having brought his rifles to a degree of perfection 
which, surpassing as it does the powers of the eye itself, is, 
for all practical purposes, incapable of improvement. 

To those who had any familiarity with the weapon, the 
powers of a first-rate rifle were familiar enough, and the 
chief interest of the meeting consisted in the test it afforded 
of the aptitude which the Volunteers had acquired in its 
use. A soldier who can with tolerable certainty seal the 
fate of any single enemy at a distance of 200 or 300 yards 
would be a far more formidable opponent than the average 
rank and file of our own or any foreign army, and most of 
the Volunteers who have entered the competition have 
attained to this measure of skill. But considering that the 
competitors were picked men from a force of 120,000, and 
that the weather was so eminently favourable, the practice 
cannot be considered to have been first-rate. Some allowance 
should be made for the perversity of the authorities who 
supplied the competitors with ammunition which did not fit 
the regulation barrels, but even with this drawback there 
can be no doubt that the shooting would have been much 
better if the great mass of the Volunteers had not been with- 
out the opportunity of previous practice. The theorists of 
Hythe maintain that they can make a recruit a first-rate 
shot before he has fired @ round of ball cartridge, and they 
certainly have proved that much may be done by prelimi- 
nary drill, and, indeed, that no first-rate practice can be 
made without it. But the Wimbledon meeting has proved 
what no one of common sense could doubt—that a man who 
is in the habit of shooting will beat any one who competes 
with him on the strength of theory alone. 

In the contest for the Volunteer prizes, the mdst successful 
competitors have come from country districts, where no 
difficulty has been found in obtaining suitable ranges. The 
prizes for all comers have produced better practice than the 
Volunteers could show, and the only Englishmen who have 
beaten the delegates of the Swiss clubs are a well known and 
well practised amateur and a soldier of the Royal Marines. 
The Volunteers, with the exception of those who had pre- 
viously made rifle-shooting their pastime, were completely 
beaten in the open struggle. This is no discredit to men so 
utterly unpractised as most of them must have been, but it 
should be taken as a warning that the full efficiency of our 


national force will never be attained until the facilities for 
practice are much greater than have been enjoyed during 
the present year. We observe that the Zimes is most im- 
pressive in urging upon all Volunteers the duty of steady 
practice with the splendid arm which has been placed in 
their hands. The exhortation is perhaps scarcely needed in 
the case of those who are able to attend to it, as any 
one who lives in the neighbourhood of the butt of the 
Victoria Rifles may discover from the incessant practice 
which goes on from sunrise to sunset. But to most of the 
metropolitan corps it is a mockery to talk of the importance 
of rifle practice, when some ten or twenty shots in a year are 
about as much as they have on the average an opportunity 
of firing. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the neglect with 
which this important part of the Volunteer machinery 
has been treated, the Wimbledon meeting will, it may be 
hoped, stimulate some additional exertion before it is too 
late. The address which the Rifle Association presented to 
Her Masxgsty declared their object to be to establish rifle 
shooting as a national pastime, and to make the rifle what 
the bow was in the days of the PLanracenets—the familiar 
weapon of those who stand forth in the defence of their 
country. Similar ends must be brought about by similar 
means, and it would be well to remember that the PLanta- 
GENETS naturalized the long-bow by compelling every parish 
in the country to maintain a butt at the common expense, 
Something less than this may serve now, and without throw- 
ing the burden either upon local rates or the Consolidated 
Fund, the required butts may be had if only reasonable facili- 
ties are given to those who are willing to pay for them. But by 
some means good practice ranges must be brought within easy 
reach of all our Volunteers, or the army which has been called 
forth by the enthusiasm of the present year will decline and 
perish in course of time as surely as a plant withers for want 
of its appropriate nourishment. Rifle practice is the food 
with which the Volunteering spirit must be sustained if it is 
to be anything more than a temporary manifestation of 
patriotism. It will not easily die even under discourage- 
ment, but sooner or later it must give way for want of its 
natural support. Starve it, and it will dwindle away. Feed 
it, and it will thrive and grow until we shall have an army 
that will entitle us to laugh at all threats from abroad and 
all anxiety at home. Still, time is precious—the movement 
is in its young days yet, and a check now may be fatal to its 
progress. We have urged this point again and again, because 
it is so clearly the vital condition of the permanent existence 
of the Volunteer organization. 

An impression seems to have prevailed in some quarters, 
that the War Office authorities already possess, under the 
Defences Act, power sufficient to enable them to take any 
land that may be required for the purpose of Rifle Ranges. 
This may possibly be so, but it would be somewhat extra- 
ordinary that clauses framed to authorize the taking of land 
for dockyard fortifications should be elastic enough to be 
available for the purpose of Volunteer rifle grounds, which 
will neither be purchased with public money nor become 
public property. It can scarcely be supposed that the War 
Office considers its powers so extensive as has been supposed ; 
for, if the means of procuring the necessary ranges had existed, 
it would be difficult to comprehend the apathy with which 
the authorities have looked on at the fruitless efforts of the 
London corps, carefully suppressing the fact—if fact it be— 
that all the difficulties which were encountered could be 
removed by a single word from the War Minister. It is 
certain that the managing committees of the different corps 
were allowed to remain in utter ignorance of the alleged 
power, or they would never have wandered to Croydon, and 
Richmond, and Sydenham, and Woolwich in search of ground 
which might have been obtained in localities much more 
convenient to their members. One of two things ought to 
be done. Either the necessary authority should be obtained 
from Parliament, or, if it really exists already, the fact should 
be made known to all concerned, and every reasonable assist- 
ance given to enable the Volunteers to make use of the powers 
vested in the War Office. Whatever the state of the law 
may be, it is essential that it should be authoritatively de- 
clared, in order that it may be applied if it is sufficient, and 
extended if it is not. Weare glad to see that the subject 
has been taken up by Mr. Setwyn, one of the stanchest 
supporters of the Volunteer movement to be found in the 
House of Commons. If, as will probably be found, the 
existing provisions of the law are too doubtful to justify the 
War Office in acting upon them, the course to be taken is 
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clear. A short Act to enable the War Office to take land 
under the Defences Act, for the purpose of transferring it to 
Volunteer corps who may be in want of practice grounds, is 
the only measure which will meet the emergency; and we 
hope to find that Mr. Sipney Herpert’s answer has pledged 
the Government to take this course during the present 
session, and to act liberally upon the powers which will be so 
acquired. 


COTTON PROSPECTS. 


ASX American gentleman of great respectability, Mr. W. 
B. Lawrence, of Rhode Island, who is best known in 
England as the editor of Wueaton’s International Law, has 
just published a pamphlet of considerable interest, in French 
and English, on the subject of negro slavery. Mr. Law- 
RENCE’s production, which first appeared in Paris, and is 
primarily addressed to Frenchmen, is meant to induce Evro- 
pean critics of American slavery to consider their own posi- 
tion in reference to it before they profess themselves eager 
for its immediate abolition. The official section of the 
Democratic party to which Mr. Lawrence belongs includes 
most of the Conservatism and nearly all the statesmanship 
remaining in the United States, and accordingly his pamphlet 
is exceedingly unlike the ordinary run of criticisms on 
Slavery which reach us from the United States. It is 
neither an extravagant panegyric nor an extravagant invec- 
tive, but is exactly pitched in the tone which is most in 
harmony with the taste of the educated classes in this country. 
Indeed, it might have considerable effect on English opinion 
were it not that there runs through it a vein of unfriendli- 
ness to England, which is traceable partly to the traditions 
of the writer's party, and partly to his wish to command the 
more superficial sympathies of his French audience. “ You 
“ Frenchmen,” writes Mr. Lawrence, “ have only had phi- 
“ Janthropic objects in view ; but permit me to remind you 
“ that England, in proposing to abolish slavery in America, 
“has not been governed by motives entirely disinte- 
“rested. Her payment of twenty millions sterling as 
“an indemnity to her West Indian planters would have 
“been a sacrifice of profound policy had she succeeded 
“jn transferring to her almost boundless possessions in 
“the East the monopoly of colonial productions.” This 
passage insinuates, without stating directly, that the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies was intended to pave 
the way for transferring to Bengal and Bombay the 
market for the products now raised by slave-labour on the 
islands and continent of America, and that the subsequent 
efforts of Great Britain for the discouragement of the slave- 
trade have always had the same object. A more ridiculous 
instance of one nation misconstruing another has hardly ever 
fallen under our observation. Frenchmen might be excused 
for detecting this long-sighted policy of their perfidious 
neighbour, but an American might have been expected to 
understand men of his own race a little better. Is it entirely 
incredible in New York and Boston that a people of ener- 
getic workers should occasionally diversify its more prosaic 
occupations with intervals of the most intense sentimentalism? 
Americans who consider this possible, have the key to the 
abolitionism of Great Britain. It always was, is now, and 
will continue to be, entirely sentimental. No thought of 
national interest has, for one moment, made part of it. 

Mr. Lawrence's pamphlet points out with simplicity 
and distinctness that most European countries would be 
singularly disinterested if they wished the immediate 
destruction of slavery in the Southern States of the 
American Union. So far as England is concerned, the facts 
to which he calls attention have been long before the 
public, though few of us disquiet ourselves greatly about 
dangers lying in the remote future. England imports 
1,200,000,000 pounds of cotton, and 83 pounds out of every 
hundred come from the American Slave-States. There is at 
present no serious possibility of our diminishing this propor- 
tion by getting a larger quantity from India, or any other 
quarter ; and even if we succeeded in somewhat augmenting 
the supply from non-American sources, the effect on the 
Southern States would be inappreciable. For everything 
promises, as Mr. LAWRENCE points out, to create in the course 
of the next few years an extraordinary demand for additional 
cotton. Every single European country has recently in- 
creased its home-manufactures, and hardly any limits can be 
set to the requirements of France under her new commer- 
cial system, as she already works up more raw cotton than 
we ourselves imported at the commencement of our fiscal 


relaxations. Italy, too, is certain to augment the call on 
the Southern States, either as a consumer or as a manufuc- 
turer, for among the more curious results of freedom a very 
notable one is an instantaneous passion for clean new 
clothes. Meantime, the home-demand of the United States 
themselves is advancing with enormous strides. It follows, 
therefore, that cotton-production is not only a gigantic opera- 
tion which could not be arrested, or even slackened, without 
entailing severe suffering on multitudes of persons in Europe, 
but it is also a process which tends to augment its rapidity 
exactly in the same degree in which certain of the strongest 
tendencies of the European world enlarge their area aud 
sphere. Freedom and Freetrade in Europe have, incidentally, 
an unfortunate effect on slave-labour in America, for they 
stimulate its growth as they grow. The Republican party 
in the United States, who contend not for the abolition of 
slavery in the States, but against its intrusion into the 
Territories, are, in fact, contending against an impulse com- 
municated to it by the ever-increasing desire of Europeans 
to obtain more, and ever more, raw cotton. 

The arguments by which Mr. Lawrence endeavours to 
establish the impossibility of substituting free-labour for the 
toil of slaves, or of considerably improving the coudition of 
the negroes, are less striking than his remarks on the general 
relation of European interests to the cotton supply. ‘The 
examples of unsuccessful emancipation are too few, and admit 
of too diverse a construction, to constitute a full proof that 
the American blacks can never be better off than they are in 
the South ; and the low estimation in which the free negroes 
are held in the Northern States indicates the prejudice 
against them created by Southern slavery rather than their 
own incapacity for freedom. Mr. Lawrence does not ex- 
pressly combat the well-known opinions of Mr. OLmstep, 
formed during his travels in Texas, respecting the superiority 
of free labour to that of negroes in the cultivation of cotton ; 
but there are observations bearing on the point in many 
parts of this pamphlet. Mr. Lawrence describes the aver- 
sion of free whites in the North to the humbler kinds of 
severe mechanical labour ; and doubtless nothing but the 
extraordinary inpouring of Irishmen enables the Northern 
States to get drudgery submitted to at all. Mr. Ormstrep 
found Germans labouring with great results in the Texan 
cotton-fields ; but Germany could not probably supply 
more than a part even of the additional labour which 
is required through the excess of the proximate over 
the present demand for raw material.. It is to be 
remembered, too, that cottun-planting is an operation re- 
quiring the combination of considerable capital with ener- 
getic labour. Cotton cannot be raised in the South as corn 
is raised in the North, by a single squatter with a family of 
stalwart sons. The work, when the critical seasons arrive, 
must be done by a great number of hands labouring together, 
and a plant of machinery, almost as elaborate as a manufac- 
tory, must be provided to get the fibre into a marketable 
state. There are, therefore, no small freeholds in the South, 
and it is the necessity for large capital, quite as much as the 
contempt of labour bred by the spectacle of slavery, which 
prevents the “mean whites” of the Southern States from 
bettering their condition. At all events, it may be feared that 
the substitution of the labour of whites for the labour of 
men of colour. would, even if encouraged by favourable legis- 
lation, be a tardy and gradual process, whereas the strain on 
the labour actually employed which is caused by the new 
European demand is violent and immediate. “The true prac- 
“ tical question for us,” writes Mr. Lawrence, addressing 
the French public, “is not how to get rid of our present 
“ labourers, but how to provide for the enormous consumption 
“ which it is foreseen that just economical reforms and the 
“ independence of Italy occurring at the same time with the 
“ general peace must induce.” The crop of 1857, he adds, 
was three millions of bales. The crop of 1859, the extent of 
which is only just ascertained, reaches to four millions. It is 
perhaps a natural demand that the European nations who 
have caused this enormous increase, and threaten to stimulate 
it indefinitely, should consider their own position in respect 
to slavery before they surrender themselves to theories which 
imply its unconditional extinguishment; but this conside- 
ration has bcen sufficiently attended to when we have 
recognised our partial responsibility, and abstained from 
unnecessary bitterness of language on this painful subject. 
We trust that Europeans will never persuade themselves, 
like Mr. Lawrence's political friends, that what is very 
difficult to remedy is justified by the difficulty, 
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CONVERSATION. 


T is said that the elder Mathews talked so much and so fast 
as to bring on a painful disease of the tongue. We may 
wonder, perhaps, why the disease is not more common. Most 
Frenchmen and Englishwomen, for instance, have so much to 
say in the short time which life allows them for saying it, that 
they may be very thankful if their tongues keep constantly well. 
But still, although talking continues without intermission in the 
world, conversation, in its proper sense, is said to be dying out. 
So in Franee, causerie, once the pride of Frenchmen and French- 
women—the specially French art unattainable by foreigners—is 
stated, by those who know Paris best, to be gradually becoming 
extinct. People meet and talk, but their talk is of a different 
kind. There is no longer the play of wit and raillery, the bril- 
lianey, the concentration, the rapid glancing at a hundred sub- 
jects in turn which there used to be. Very naturally those who 
are enamoured of the literature which belongs to the times when 
conversation most flourished—deplore the loss which they think 
modern society has sustained, and some enthusiasts seem to 
thiak that by exhortations, and by a judicious system of rules, they 
may revive the by-gone fashion which they admire. There issome- 
thing, indeed, to be saidon theother side. The talk of the present 
day may be unduly depreciated, and the merits of the conversation 
of other times may be exaggerated. We talk in our way, and like 
it, and that is all our great-grand-parents could have done. 
Then it must be remembered that the art of conversation is apt 
to produce prodigious bores. There is no greater nuisance than 
when a company is set to listen while two wits, like the shepherds 
in the Eclogues, vie with each other in the cleverness and smart- 
ness of their sayings. Of course this is not conversation—the 
very essence of the art of conversation is that all present should 
converse, all triumph, and all be happy. But this is an ideal 
séldom realized, and in the attempt to realize it, the issue often is 
that great talkers and wits overawe, silence, and bore their friends. 
However, after every deduction of this kind is made, we do 
not pretend to doubt that conversation once flourished both in 
England and France in a way that is now gone by, and it may 
be worth while to consider what were the conditions of its 
sutcess, and what is the kind of talk within the reach of modern 
ambition. 

We cannot call it conversation when a circle is gathered to- 
gether to hear one person declaim. When Samucl Coleridge or 
the late Lord Macaulay declaimed, the declamation was brilliant, 
instructive, marvellous, but it was not talk. We must include a 
give and take, a certain balance of power in the conversers, an 
ease in expressing difference as well as in nodding assent, before 
we come to conversation. The history of English literature sup- 
plies us wilh two instances of circles where conversation was 
really conversation. The famous Club was perhaps a little over- 
awed by Johnson, but the talk never passed away from Burke, 
Reynolds, and Goldsmith. How they talked we bnew in some 
measure from Boswyeli, although Boswell’s partiality for Johnson 
makes it oul that it was always the whale who spoke in the 
gathering of the fishes. We alsu know of what they talked, and 
how freely they discussed ail kinds of subjects. The conversation 


of the circle to which Popeand Swift belonged has not been handed 
down to us, but their letters and their writings abound in allusions 
to it, and many of the best things they wrote were, we know, the | 
fruit of friendly talks. ‘The circles of Johnson and Pope conversed | 
well, not only because they were composed of very clever men, | 


but also because these clever men knew each other very inti- | 
mately, and beeause they belonged almost entirely to the 
society in which the conversation went on. The first requisite | 


of the most ordinary expressions which, as a mere matter of 
course, and as the expression of a fact, they apply to the head 
of their Government. In England even Mr. Urquhart would 
hardly call Lord Palmerston a rogue and rascal it he wished to 
remain on good terms with his company. 

Another reason why conversation is dying out may be found 
in the dislike which at present we feel to entering on great sub- 
jects. Dr. Johnson used to express unbounded contempt for all 
talk that was not discussion. A subject worth talking about was 
the indispensable condition of talking well. Discussions on great 
subjects are not welcomed now-a-days. The reason of this is 
partly to be found in the enlargement of society to which we 
have just referred. But there are circumstances in the present 
state of opinion which contribute to the result. In order that 
a great subject should be a good topic of conversation, it must 
provoke an enthusiasm of belief or disbelief. People must have 
decided opinions one way or other. During the earlier part of 


last century, the Christian religion was much talked of, because - 


a general disbelief in it was unreservedly expressed, while it had 
still sufficient hold of the public to make criticism at its expense 
seem pungent. In the same way, we can fancy that the existing 
state of the Papal Government has provoked many sallies of wit 
among French talkers. It docs not do so among us, because, 
although we disbelieve in it, we are indifferent to it. But the 
French are sufficiently Catholic to find an enthusiasm in their 
disbelief of the goodness of the Pope’s rule. On the other hand, 
a great subject will furnish a good subject of conversation, if it 
is enthusiastically believed in. But the mood of our day is to 
feel the enormous difficulty of great subjects, and we cannot 
have any enthusiasm of belief where we feel as much the 
difficulty of believing as of not believing. We have become 
aware how. much research, what a wide concurrence of science, 
and learning, and reflection, and imagination it takes to hit 
on even a probable and temporary truth in great matters. 
To discuss them inadequately seems contemptible, and to 
discuss them adequately seems impossible; we therefore only 
discuss them so far as to hint at the difficulties which surround 
them, and this cannot lead to very brilliant conversation. Where, 
however, there is a strong interest in difficult subjects, and an 
absence of the experience that reveals difficulties, conversation, 
even in these days, has its charms. Perhaps no conversation is 
so delightful to the converser, and none possesses so many of the 
ingredients of the conversation of old times, as the conversation 
of young men at the Universities or elsewhere when their 
thoughts have been casually directed to the biggest possible 
topies. Scarcely any human enjoyment is purer or higher, and 
certainly none is keener, than that tasted by a small party of in- 
telligent youths, who, at two or three in the morning, sit over 
tea and marmalade, or whisky and water, and flatter themselves 
they are making some progress towards solving the enigma of 
Free-will, or constructing a Philosophy of Being. 

As we cannot suppose that the present mood of society will last 
for ever, and as it is almost certain that a time when so much is 


| in suspense must be a transitory one, there is no reason why the 


impediment to conversation which arises from intellectual hesi- 
tation should not be removed. But even then conversation can 
scarcely flourish as of old. For although much greater subjects 
may come to be discussed very freely and warmly, it is not probable 
that society can ever altogether lose the reserve which the sense 
of difiieulty has once imposed upon it. That human know- 
ledge will become simplified, and that things generally will 
get plainer, is in the highest degree improbable. Society, too, 
will always keep getting larger and larger; and as new classes 


for conversation is that a small knot of persons, having a fair | and types are embraced, the conversation that is to suit every- 
a:nount of principles in common, should feel perfectly at ease | body ‘must get more and more diluted. And if it is vain to 
and safe in the presence of each other, shou!d meet very fre- | hope that conversation will return through natural means, it 


quently, and not have their interests divided, as must be the case 
when each individual belongs to many other knots and cliques 
besides the one where he chances to be at the moment. This is 
the chief reason why conversation now is not what it used to 
be. Society is too large. Every group is only accidental. 
Every converser has to converse as much in twenty other 
places. There is no security that those who happen to be 
collected together will care for the same things, or that any 
point that may be started will have the same freshness for 
any two persons. Conversation has become extinct from much 
the same causes that have put an end to elegant letter writing 
—there is no one now to whom the elegant letters could be 
addressed. When Pope penned a string of pretty sentenves he 
knew that it would be handed about as the last and neatest pro- 
duction of the wonderful Mr. Pope. But in times when a man 
or woman is lueky who does not receive twenty letters a day, 
and have to answer ten of them, the sooner a letter gets into the 
waste-paper basket the happier it is for all parties. We have all 
of us so many people to write to that we cannot much care how 
we write. And as society increases, and as each individual is 
brought into contact with a far greater number of persons with 
different views, opinions, and prejudices, the feeling of insecu- 
rity is increased, and a greater reluctance is entertained to say 
anything that might give offence. The political immaturity of 
the French condemns them to break up into sections at least as 
bitter against each other as the Whigs and Tories of the days of 
Queen Anne. The consequence is, that they speak much more 
freely. ‘They say things and use language on which no one would 


venture in England. We believe that ce fourbe e¢ coquin is one 


is still more vain to hope to restore it through artificial 
means. An American book, called the Rhetoric of Conversation, 
has lately been reprinted in England, with a_laudatory pre- 
face, which professes to tell us how to talk. When we come 
to examine the recipe, we find that the right thing is to avoid 
all the sins of the tongue—malice, slander, falsehood, indecency, 
and so forth, and to bring in entertaining anecdotes, Not only 
does this teach nothing whatever that is valuable, but it is 
directly opposed to all good conversation. In a general way, 
we ought undoubtedly to avoid the sins of the tongue; and it 
is a part of every man’s private duty to take care that he is 
not slanderous, untrue, or indecent. But the whole difficulty 
consists in knowing what are the permissible limits within 
which slander, untruth, and indecency may be approached, 
The good sense of the world has long ago settled that this 
differs on different occasions, and that things may be said to 
some persons and by some persons that ought never to be 
mentioned to and by others. At least one-half, and probably 
a much larger proportion, of anecdotes that deserve to be 
called entertaining, are capable of being pronouneed by a rigid 
censor to verge towards untruth or impropriety. But no sen- 
sible person thinks that no story, however slightly untrue or 
improper, ought ever to be told by any one to any one. Itis alla 
question of time, place, and degree. A book which pref 
omits to notice this, and proceeds on the principle that no wo 

or sentence is ever to be uttered which an Archbishop would 
hesitate to utter at the bedside of a little girl in the presence of 
a newspaper reporter, is open to the objection which attaches to 
all works that aspire to instil thovenghiy impracticable moral 
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lessons. It is of course physically possible to follow the recom- 
mendations of the teacher. A Trappist, who had a dispensation 
to repeat one riddle a-day from the Boy's Own Book, would about 
come up to the model, for he would never say anything malicious, 
slanderous, or improper, and he would bring in something 
occasionally that was recognised as entertaining. But, if 
society tried to imitate him, the end would be a reaction of 
a nature which we do not like to think of. The limits of eon- 
versational license cannot be expressed in words. They must be 
felt, and we can safely trust the good sense of honest and refined 
minds to indicate where they lie. Attempts to lay down rules 
by which conversation is to be guided only produce vague general 
remarks that can have no other effect than to destroy the ease 
and naturaluess of all social discourse. 

We need not trouble ourselves very much about the decay of 
conversation. Every age has its advantages, and an age in 
which conversation was energetic and brilliant, and letter- 
writing was very elegant, was a very good age in its way. 
We have made changes, as we hope, for the better, and if 
these changes have destroyed conversation and letter-writing, 
we must put up with the loss. But although the peculiar kind 
of conversation that once prevailed can scarcely be restored, 

et there are reasons why modern conversation, such as 
it is, should improve. One of its greatest hindrances has been 
the indisposition of persons in mixed society to say what they 
think. But we hope we do not deceive ourselves in imagining that 
society gets more tolerant, or at least puts on a greater appeur- 
ance of toleration, and plain speaking is sure to come more into 
fashion as the penalties that threatened it are removed. Then 
the closer proximity into which people of all classes and nations 
are daily brought must tend to make them more at ease with 
each other, and thus to weaken the force of the influences that 
keep apart men who are not accustomed to meet. Perhaps direct 
and special education may help a little, and if children are taught 
to speak consecutively, narrate plainly, and pronounce accu- 
rately, they must be so far forwarder on the road to pleasant 
talking. The French pay great attention to this; and every one 
acquainted with Parisian society must have found that the French 
are more familiar with the machinery of dialogue than we are. 
We may also look to general education for other assistance. 
Before education was spread at all, many persons, and especially 
women, were excluded from taking the amateur interest rm ere 
and scientific subjects that is so pleasant to the person feeling 
it, and so stimulating to the person perceiving it. And when 
education was only just beginning, its first fruit was pedantic, 
and it was supposed that nothing but boarding-school omni- 
science could Gualify any one to talk. Now we have got a step 
forward, and we know the gain and the limits of popular know- 
ledge. The range of conversation is thus extended, while its 
pitch is kept at a decent Jevel of real or ironical humility. The 
next generation may possibly converse rather better than we do; 
but at the same time we hope it will not suppose there was no 
talk in our day. As Touchstone says, our conversation is a 
“poor thing, but it is our own}” and there is not perhaps so 
much difference between the conversation of one age and another 
as literary antiquaries suppose. 


VOLUNTEERING AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


f Nae importance of extending the Volunteer movement till it 
has reached all classes of society and become a recognised 
part of the permanent institutions of the country is univer- 
sally admitted, but the practical difficulties which surround the 
question, and the best means of dealing with them, have hardly 
been considered with the attention which they deserve. There 
can be no doubt that one of the principal sources of the move- 
ment has been the taste which is inherent in almost all classes of 
Englishmen for athletic amusements; and, though patriotism 
has undoubtedly had a great influence on the matter, it would 
be unreasonable to hope that mere patriotism will be of itself 
sufficient. to sustain it, unless it is combined with the gratification 
of the less elevated, though perfectly legitimate and healthy, 
motive. No one can foretel the turns and twists which foreign 
polities may take. Many events may be imagined that would 
aliay the reasonable apprehensions which the character and policy 
of Par Napoleon at present excite; and the carelessness with 
which long security has infected our national character would 
probably, in such a case, induce many of us to wish to lay aside 
precautions which would certainly be burdensome, and which 
might, with some plausibility, be represented as unnecessary. 
A relapse into the undefended condition which for so many years 
was a standing reproach to us, and from which we are just be- 
ginning to emerge, would be a very grave national calamity ; 
and it is therefore extremely important to try every plan 
which can be suggested for making the movement attrac- 
tive as well as useful, so that its permanence may be inde- 
pendent of the state of the country at any particular period, and 
may rest upon that combination of interest, inclination, and duty 
which supplies the strongest of all guarantees for the popularit 

of any pursuit. In order to judge of the practical value of sue 

plans, it is necessary to remember the nature of the volunteer 
movement. It is at present composed of two elements—drilling 
and shooting. Each of them is altogether indispensable, and 
its success up to the present point shows that each, and 
especially that the drilling, is very popular. It must, how- 


ever, be remembered that this popularity only goes up to a 
certain point. The strength and value of the whole movement 
depends on the circumstance that the Volunteers are men of 
education and intelligence, and that men of this stamp learn 
their business at once more quickly and more thoroughly than 
the ordinary privates of whom the regular troops are composed. 
But when they have learnt it, it is apt to become irksome. After 
a certain point, drilling is very monotonous. When men have 
learnt to march and wheel, to form squares and columns, and 
to change their formation in various directions, it requires 
rather a strong sense of duty to go on constantly repeating the 
same operations with no variety. Shooting, again, though ex- 
ceedingly interesting, can only be practised under a great many 
restrictions. The difficulties about getting butts, and the nume- 
rous arrangements which are required in order to surround the 
practice with the precautions which are indispensable, practically 
restrict the great mass of the Volunteers to an occasional hour of 
practice during a very short part of the year. It would seem, 
therefore, that in order to make the movement thorough 

popular, these essentials should be reinforced by adjuncts, if 
possibly equally useful, but more amusing and more accessible. 


Perhaps the most valuable precedent in this direction is afforded 
by the great popularity of skirmishing drill and the bayonet 
exercise, each of which makes larger demands upon personal 
dexterity and activity than the ordinary company and battalion 
drill. But, large as is the range of excellence for which these 
exercises afford scope, even they are in their nature mechanical, 
and something more is wanted to give real and permanent popu- 
larity to anything in the nature of an athletic pursuit than an 
tendency which it may possess to produce mere mechanical dex- 
terity. The real charm of every sport—using the word in its 
widest sense—which has attained permanent popularity, and has 
exercised through that popularity a strong influence over the 
character of those who pursue it, lies in its tendency to cultivate 
individual hardihood, judgment, and resource. This is the true 
charm of hunting and shooting, of boating, cricket, and moun- 
taineering ; and it would, for many reasons, be an incalculable ad- 
vantage, both to the Volunteer movement and to the nation at 
large, if this element could be infused into it. It would bea 
benefit to the Volunteer movement, because it would secure its 

opularity and durability ; it would be a benefit to the nation at 
arge because it would supply a want which is already painful! 
felt by large and important classes of the population, and whi 
will be felt more and more as the nation yrows richer and more 
populous. This is the want of out-door amusements. Few of 
us probably can read. without a pang of regret, the eloquent 
descriptions given by Lord Macaulay and other picturesque 
writers of the wide heaths, wild and extensive woods, and deso- 
late marshes which were prominent features in English scene 
two centuries ago, and which invested many cecurrences whi 
are at present utterly prosaic (travelling, for example) with a 
tinge of adventure and romance, whilst they conferred. upon pur- 
suits which are now mere elaborate amusements—such as hunting 
and shooting—sometiing of the real importance which belongs 
to them in unsettled countries. Almost all our modern amuse+ 
ments have become so artificial and expensive that the great bulk 
even of the easy classes of society are debarred from a 
in them. Many a man in good circumstances who has receiv 
from nature sturdy limbs and active habits cannot affor: to shoot 
or to hunt, and is reduced to walk along the high-road if he wants 
exercise. 

Volunteering might be so managed as to supply this want 
effectually. It might and ought to be made the foundation of 
the physical education of as many of the population as have the 
wish or the power to receive such training. It is no doubt true that 
aman may be a good soldier without much physical strength ; 
but it is ales true that physical strength and activity are of im- 
mense value to soldiers, because, though personal conflicts até 
not very common in modern warfare, a consciousness that if 
actual collision did take place. it would be sure to terminate 
in une way, is almost as good as actual victory. If one of 
two men is always anxious to close with the other, and the other 
is always anxious to avoid him, the former will only be beaten 
by aceident. Now the modes in which Volunteering, if properly 
organized, might be made to contribute to this result are almost 
endless. ‘Iwo or three may be suggested, all or any of which 
may easily be adopted by individual corps at very trifling 
expense, and without any necessity for ob:aining leave from any 
person whatever. In the first place, any —- might, at a | 
trifling expense, convert itself intoa cluv for fencing, either wi 
the sword or the bayonet, for single-stick, wrestling, and boxing. 
The real objection which most respectable people feel to rn 
pursuits is, first, that they are very expensive—seeondly, that 
some of them are a good deal connected with disreputable asso- 
ciations. It costs a considerable sum of money to subscribe to 
a really good fencing room, and there cannot, from the nature 
of the case, be much esprit de corps amongst those who frequent 
it. Boxing and wasiine are cheap enough, but they can only 
be learned, as a general rule, in places which a decent man does 
not like to go to. Volunteer corps are just the sort of bodies 
which might and ought to support such estab! shments for their 
own purposes. A small addition to their sub eription, which 
would probably be willingly paid in almost every case, would 
provide for the expense, and the connexion of the club with the 
corps would at once guarantee its respectability and give the 
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members sympathy and a corporate feeling. With reference to 
the use of the bayonet, some such arrangement as this is positively 
necessary. The drill in itself is an excellent thing, but no one 
can really understand its use unless he practises it against an 
antagonist. 

Another mode in which Volunteering might be applied to 
physical education would be by the establishment of Volunteer 
camps. In the course of this summer many hundred young men 
—many of them Volunteers—will make walking tours over every 
part of Europe in which they can either find picturesque scenery 
or any chance of an adventure. They will walk twenty or thirty 
miles a-day, carry knapsacks on their backs, and sleep sometimes 
in rough inns, sometimes in chalets,-and every now and then on 
a hillside or half-way up a Swiss mountain. This they will do 
simply from the love of excitement and exertion, spending for 
the indulgence of their taste sums varying with their means— 
epee: J from 10/. upwards. Why should not this disposition 

e turned to the account of the Volunteer movement? There 
are still in England a certain number of unenclosed heaths, downs, 
and commons. It would not cost much to establish on some of 
these tents and a mess for all who liked to join. Under the care 
of men who knew what real campaigning was, men encamped for 
a month or a fortnight in such a position might learn an immense 
number of lessons which would be in themselves extremely inte- 
resting, and which in an actual campaign might be invaluable. 
They might learn to pitch their own tents, to light their own 
fires, to cook their own food, to make themselves comfortable in 
a bivouac, or to shelter themselves from the rain. They might 
learn how to advance over entangled country, how to take ad- 
vantage of enclosures, and how to occupy and improve positions 
of natural strength. They might be instructed—for they would 
be men of more than the average intelligence—in the nature of 
battles and maneuvres, and might be shown how a hedge, a 
wood, or a shed might be turned to account in case of need. In 
short, they might learn all that can be learned of a campaign 
without actual fighting. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
degree of interest and reality which this would give to their 
usual drill; and in a real campaign the men who had had this 
training would be invaluable instructors to those who had not. 

Lastly, Volunteers might be taught to know something of 
earthworks and fortifications. We almost all like hard work, 
and the nearly universal taste for gardening shows that, if it 
came in the form of digging, it would not be unacceptable. It has 
been said that as many battles have been won with the spade as 
with the sword; and there can be no sort of doubt that, if this 
country were ever invaded, it would be of the highest importance 
for its defenders to be able to throw up works on short notice, to 
strengthen the positions in which they might be placed by 
mounds or ditches, to dig rifle-pits, to make loopholes, and gene- 
rally to know how to use the spade, the saw, the axe, and other 
common tools. Nothing in the world can be easier than to pro- 
vide the means of doing this. Any plot of ground would do for 
the purpose, and any sapper or miner could give the necessary 
instruction. To the particular class of men of whom our Volun- 
teers are principally composed, it would be an inestimable ad- 
vantage. very one likes a bit of gardening or carpenter's work 
when it comes in his way; and it would be a wonderful relief to 
many a sturdy fellow who is bowed all day over a desk or a 
counter, to get something harder and rougher in his hands than 
a pen or a yard measure. Real hard labour is to many men an 
immense luxury, and a luxury which it is not easy to obtain in a 
moderate time. A couple of hours’ walk, or an hour’s drill, is ail 
very well, but it does not make a man’s back ache, bring the 
sweat to his brow, and prevent him from growing fat before his 
time. The axe and the spade ure a famous prescription for this 
purpose. People cannot use them in their own houses. They 
want the company of others to keep them in countenance and to 
keep up their resolution; but every Volunteer corps ought to 
have its contingent of pioneers, and almost every one would find 
plenty of candidates for the office, whom nature designed for 
navvies or ploughmen, and whom art has degraded into artists, 
lawyers, stockbrokers, and tradesmen. 

In this, as in all such cases, the real advantage of the Volunteer 
corps is that they enable people to keep each other in countenance 
in doing, for a useful purpose, what they are too shamefaced and 
too languid to do to please themselves. A man might, no doubt, 
goand bivouac on Wimbledon Common, and come up by the 
omnibus next morning, or he might go and dig in his own back 

ard, or take boxing lessons by himself from a prize-fighter, 
but in facet people will not do these things alone. They want to 
be brought up and kept ge the mark by society and example, 
and this is just what the Volunteer organization can and ought 
to give them. 


IMITATION LORDS. 


bi is a great thing for plebeians to get an occasional glimpse of 
the inner life of the aristocracy. English society is so 
exclusive, English habits are so reserved, that but for that 
blessed institution, the Insolvent Court, this valuable addi- 
tion to the common stock of useful knowledge would be 
unattainable. If it were not for that revealer of all secrets, 
the “detaining creditor,” we should never know how the 
pecuniary problems which convulse our vulgar homes are dis- 


posed of in baronial halls, or how far the humble plant of natural 


affection can thrive in the icy climate of those lordly altitudes. 
Here we have, in the simple prose of the Insolvent Court, the 
habits of the caste so often described by Mr. Bright as wrapt u 
in luxury and debauched by opulence, spread out before us wit 
the homely minuteness of a monkish chronicle. Travellers in an 
unknown country are apt to make up their chapter on ‘‘ Manners 
and Customs” from a collection of single instances. If we were 
to adopt this method of ascertaining facts, we should infer that it 
was the habit of English Peers to maintain their younger sons, up 
to the time of their majority, on 12/. a-year and their keep—a 
housemaid’s ordinary wages; and that it was their practice to 
send them to college with 100/. a-year, which is a little more 
than the lowest sum on which a servitor can live. There would 
be no difficulty in assigning motives for this peculiar treatment 
of younger children in a class struggling so emulously to heap 
riches round their titles. It is the wholesome instinct of accumu- 
lation run mad. It was the same feeling that, in the old noblesse 
of France, would Jead fathers, for generation after generation, to 
consign their children—all except the heir of the house—to a 
monastery’s living tomb. Unfortunately, in England we have no 
monasteries, and therefore there is no dust-hole into which a peer 
can sheot such rubbish as younger children, except a public office 
or a family living. Failing these, there remains no resource but 
to let them roll down those easy steps to ruin—the University 
tailor, the money-lender, and the gaol. After all, it is only, in a 
more lingering fashion, drowning all the puppies of a litter 
except one. 

Whether, in producing the results which this wretched tale 
discloses, the Duke of Leeds has acted after the traditions of his 
order or only afier his own noble instincts, is hardly worth 
inquiring. it is no business of ours to decide for him what 
amount of saving will make it worth his while to brave the dis- 
credit of being represented in the cells of Cambridge jail. 
The case has a bearing of a more public and general kind. It 
naturally suggests reflections upon the status of the mock 
nobility of which this insolvent is a member. It would not be 
right to wound feelings by recalling names which the public has 
forgotten; but any one who has paid much attention to the 
aristocratic peccadilloes which in recent years have been dis- 
closed to the public eye by judicial proceedings, will have noticed 
that these lackland titles, these lords without a lordship, seem to 
have a peculiar attraction for moral and pecuniary esclandres. 
We have not a word to say against the peerage. It has definite 
functions which it has fulfilled to the satisfaction of the mass of 
Englishmen. Whatever philosophers may think of its “anomaly,” 
we have come to look upon it as a practical and valuable court of 
appeal on the not unfrequent occasions when the capricious and 
wayward House of Commons is treacherous to its trust. The plea 
that is available for the peers is, ina secondary degree, available for 
theirheirs. Eldersons.if not immediately, areatleast prospectively, 
useful. But none of these considerations apply to tue titular and 
shadowy lordship that is attributed in courtesy to a certain class 
of younger sons. They are no genuine part of the peerage, for 
they have none of the functions Which make the peerage a rez lity. 
They are the suttlers and camp-followers of the aristocratic army, 
doing none of its work, and discrediting it by their excesses. it 
— with a handle to its name gets into a police court or in- 
solvent court, it is pretty sure to be one of these imitation lords. 
They are to be found in abundance in all the softer and less 
creditable walks of life—in all the professions which give the 
pretence without the reality or the rewards of labour. They 
form a great feature of the ornamental, as contradistinguished 
to the useful, portion of the army. They congregate about the 
Court, clothed in quaint dresses, and calling themselves by 
quainter aames, and charged with no particular duty except that 
of acting as the properties of a pageant. They shine most in 
the lower walks of diplomacy, where the peculiar structure of 
their minds gives them an unapproachable command of small- 
talk. Naturally, they appear at their worst when some untoward 
freak of fortune tosses wd up into the House of Commons. 


Yet they are more sinned against than sinning. They 
hold a position in English society to which no ~ class 
in the community is condemned. They have all the dis- 
abilities and none of the advantages of rank and wealth. 
They are the only set of men to whom idleness is pre- 
scribed by the conventionalities of the English world. In 
this country, activity, in a greater or less degree, is the normal 
condition of both the wealthy and the poor. The poor man must 
work that he may live. ‘The rich man finds that his wealth sur- 
rounds him with duties and besets him with calls which, even 
if he had the inclination, he has seldom the courage to evade. 
But the cadet lord has neither wealth nor work. ‘The accumu- 
lating maxims of his order deprive him of the maintenance which 
the younger son of an affluent father would commonly receive, and 
eliquettecutshim off from the meansof self-support. No occupation 
worthy of the name is open to him, unless he degrades himself 
by taking orders for a mere livelihood. The only other lucrative 
professions are barred to him by the common consent of the 
world. What attorney would give alordabrief? What patient 
would trust his body inalord’s hands? And if a lord was to 
think of becoming a merchant’s clerk, Mrs. Grundy would go 
raving mad upon the spot. The natural result follows. He is. 
like Lord William Osborne, “ of no profession or business.” He 
lives at Gogmagog on 12/. a-year, “doing nothing.” This “ doin, 

nothing,” in a young gentleman of an enterprising turn of herwe 4 
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soon involves an acquaintance with dog-fanciers who procure 
money, and accommodating Jews who lendit. Extensive dealings 
with a University tailor, “‘ sumptuous breakfasts” with “ girls” 
in Norfolk-street, follow in due course. It is one of the disad- 
vantages of the wretched youth's position that he is universally 
credited with wealth which he neither has nor can ever hope to 
earn. The ministers of debauchery know better than to dis- 
courage the reckless extravagance of a lord. “All lords are 
pigeons, to be plucked if possible,” is one of the first axioms of 
their craft. Even if they happen to have arrived at the distine- 
tion between an elder and a younger son, they count on extortin 
from the head of the house by the fear of shame that which 
mere natural affection was too weak to obtain. A nature so 
callous to both motives as that upon which they have stumbled 
in the present instance is a rare misfortune. And so they pluck 
pitilessly ; and when the crash occurs, and the scandal comes out 
at last, the Radical newspapers observe with complacency that 
this comes of a peerage. 

It has nothing do with a peerage, with the essential principles 
of which it has no connexion. It comes of importing into our 
system one of the worst features of the foreign aristocracies 
to whose invariable failure the success of the English aristocracy 
has been so marked a contrast. The descent of titles to the 

verty-stricken younger sons, as well as to the wealthy elder, 

as been the root of rottenness which has more than once 
brought foreign aristocracies to the ground. It creates a caste 
of titled paupers, of drones and loungers by profession. The 
English peerage, if they wish to flourish as they have hitherto 
done, must make up their minds to let these dead branches 
be struck off. In a country where rank cannot earn for itself 
a subsistence, the divorce between rank and wealth cannot 
safely be maintained. It is true that this class of younger 
sons have occasionally risen to distinction. An analysis even 
of recent Ministries will show several cases in which—poverty 
not having accompanied this sham rank—it has become in- 
nocuous, and has not hindered the usefulness and eminence of 
its possessor. On the other hand, there is no ground for be- 
lieving that the younger sons could not make their own 
livelihood for themselves as successfully as any other English- 
men, if a fair field were only given them. But the Peerage 
must adopt either the one measure or the other if they wish 
to avoid the scandals which are far more dangerous to their 
existence than twenty years of Mr. Bright’s invectives. Either 
this make-believe nobility must be abolished, or it must be sup- 
ported by the competence without which it becomes a nui- 
sance both to its possessor and everybody else. As matters 
stand now, it is a source of real danger to the order with 
which it is professedly connected. It threatens to involve the 
genuine aristocracy in the contempt which waits on the dis- 
solute and the idle; and contempt to a privileged class is the 
certain herald of destruction. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CENTRALIZATION. 


years ago, the condition of the Continent was 
enough to alarm the most frivolous spectator. The latter part 
of the eighteenth century was like the close of some dark day that 
is sure to terminate in astormy evening. All the omens which are 
the usnal forerunners of a world-wide convulsion were to be read 
in the sky, and the shadow of coming events fell gloomily and 
heavily upon the spirits of statesmen, philosophers, and people. 
In the tempest of the French Revolution the old heavens and the 
old earth may be said to have passed away. One more volume 
of the world’s history closed upon a scene of general ruin and 
catastrophe. When the next opened, a new dispensation had 
begun—a new heavens and a new earth rose from the wreck 
of the past, and civilization entered upon a novel and 
untried phase. Since that great deluge, fifty years or more 
of the new era have elapsed, during which time the last remains 
of the antediluvian fabric have been silently crumbling into dust. 
We are in the midst of a series of stormy events, but they are 
the events that succeed, not those that precede, an earthquake. 
But we are anxious and eye still, because we feel that 
we are beginning to travel with railroad speed down a hitherto 
untravelled path. The spirit of the times is changing very fast. 
The views of the fathers are not the views of the children, nor 
are they, perhaps, any longer the views of the fathers them- 
selves. Ina few short years the principle of Divine Right has 
melted into thin air. Conservatism for those who are its votaries 
is now little more than a sentimental memory. On the other 
hand, novelties unheard of by our ancestors are’ starting into 
existence—theories of nationalities and of races which are des- 
tined to exercise a powerful influence upon the history of the 
future, but the importance of which we are unwilling to recog- 
nise, and the merits of which we are half unwilling to discuss, 
from uncertainty as to whither they will lead us. The reign of 
Napoleon III. is perhaps destined to be a powerful solvent 
for decomposing what is left of veteran political creeds, and dis- 
turbing the normal condition of old Europe. It is apparently 
the mission of France to be the pioneer of the world, to explore 
untrodden regions, and too often, by her own disasters, to warn 
society of the dangers in its path. ‘‘ Modern civilization,” says 
one who is at once a statesman and a philosopher, “is a compro- 
mise between contending social and political principles.” The 


French nation marches in the van, but its hazardous duty 


is to point out the peril of pushing logic and theory to an extreme, 
and to teach the rest of the European world when it should begin 
to compromise if it wishes to escape disaster. 

It can hardly be denied that the French Empire is the natural 
offshoot of present French society, and in some degree the 
embodiment of the principles of this age. Based upon the 
Imperial idea that come down to us from the times of 
Charlemagne—an idea founded in its turn upon the ruins of that 
old Roman Empire which bequeathed the notion of Imperial 
dignity as its legacy to the new world—the present Empire differs 
widely from its prototype. The characteristic of the Roman 
system lay in its conquests and its creation of separate municipal 
governments, which, united as they were in theory, and bound 
together round a common centre, still retained their independent 
municipal life. Practical difficulties of transit and communica- 
tion, the crude and undeveloped state of mechanical art and 
science, and last, not least, the force of local attachment and 
tradition, preserved the individual parts of that great Empire 
from being absorbed and overwhelmed. Since its fall, the growth 
of modern society has been te history of the growth of two 
separate ideas, each acting as a counterpoise upon the other—the 
State and the individual. In these last times the gigantic strides 
of science, the increased facilities of locomotion, and the conse- 
quent decay of local influence and prejudice have turned the 
scale. Centralization seems likely to win the day, and to 
all before it; and the French Empire, which is its most extrava- 
gant form, presents us with a glaring picture of the evils likely 
to arise from the untempered triumph of this formidable idea. 
From the uniformity of its soil, from the absence of natural 
divisions in its interior, and still more from certain tendencies 
peculiar to the French mind, France is more likely than other 
countries to carry the idea to an extreme. The lessons, however, 
which the world may draw from the spectacle will not necessarily 
be without their use. 

Were we not taught by all experience that men cannot sacri- 
fice their political independence without sacrificing also their 
morality, there would be less reason to regret a change which, 
by concentrating all the resources of an empire in the hands of 
a single individual, increases its power for material purposes at 
home, and for belligerent purposes abroad. But those who are 
willing to renounce their political liberties end, if they do not 
begin, by being morally corrupt. It is a prevalent notion that 
nothing could be worse than the political morality of the French 
people under the Orleanist régime. This is not altogether true, 
and it must never be forgotten that that régime realized many of 
the substantial advantages of constitutional freedom ; but never- 
theless the bureaucratic system, which is never more fatal to a 
nation’s character than when it commends itself to a nation’s 
tastes, was silently eating into the heart of France. Patriotism 
and principle were too often bought and sold. The appetite of 
place spread like a contagious disease, and, though it left the 
noblest characters unimpaired, tainted and undermined the masses 
of society. At last the Orleanist party fell from its own inherent 
weakness. It was not overthrown—it collapsed. One more 
vicious form of government was yet possible—one which fed a 
craving that was only too ravenous already, which stimulated a 
disease that needed no extrinsic stimulus, which rendered, in a 
word, depravity more powerful by silencing the virtuous. Such 
a form has been supplied by the Empire of Napoleon III. The 

ople which, under Louis Philippe, showed itself partially unfit, 
is being taught, under its present ruler, to be incapable of 
governing itself. 

The triumph of perjury and dishonour, the advent to power of 
the flagitious and the unprincipled, the sight of wickedness 
seated in high places, is of itself not calculated to promote the 
cause of virtue. But, apart from the incidents of his career, the 
French Emperor must be judged by what he has either done or 
left undone to eradicate the political corruption which he tound 
dominant among his subjects. Impartial criticism, when it 
touches upon the reign of a despot, is searching and severe. 
A man may build a boulevard, drain a metropolis, and dig many 
canals without escaping from it. Napoleon III. succeeded to 
the place of a Government which had fallen, partly because it 
was dishonest, and partly because it was weak. How has he dis- 
charged the responsibility entailed upon him by his fortunate 
succession? Has it been by repressing with a firm hand what 
was vicious, or by the substitution of a rule which is equally 
wicked, only, unhappily, more strong? Under Louis Philippe, 

ublic opinion, though wavering and unsettled, existed ae 
ak and the proof of its existence was that Louis Philippe 
ceased to reign. The present Emperor did not underrate its 
strength. Aware that it could never be entirely suppressed, he 
set himself deliberately to corrupt it. He “ understood his epoch,” 
and he determined to profit by its weaknesses. It was a hero 
that similarly comprehended his position whose character has 
been summed up by an ancient writer in the expressive words— 
“ Gentis et seculi maximus corruptor.” 

If the French Emperor had contented himself with crushing 
freedom of s » and suppressing all journalism through- 
out the limits of his dominions, his rule would have been a 
despotism pur et simple. The world, which has seen others of 
the kind, would have pitied the nation that had chosen such a 
form of government for itself, but have regarded the evil as likely 
to work its own cure. The novel feature im the present Empire 
is, that it has taken public opinion into its pay. It is not so 
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much that some are terrified into being silent, as that others are 
bribed to speak. The press in these days is an engine both for 
expressir.g and for influencing opinion. Louis Napoleon has 
adopted it as his instrument for moving France. It is a distinct 
re of his capacity for administration that he is always ready 
o profit by the newest improvement of the day. All the cannon 
of the Tuileries, so to speak, are rifled cannon. Les canons 
de l’Empereur sont tous rayonnés. Directed against the 
liberties of their own countrymen, the artillery of the French 
press has attained to a degree of precision in his hands 
which even the most indignant must admire. There is the 
oficial gun, which booms loudly and heavily, and silences all 
opponents by the force of its explosion and the extent of its 
range. There is the sharp crack of the semi and the semi-demi- 
official batteries, which is less noisy and less startling, but 
whose precision is as great, or greater, and whose insidious aim is 
never missed. Lastly, fired from an unseen and unacknowledged 
hand, comes some anonymous, unauthorized, and disavowed 
missile, which, superior to all the modern inventions of material 
gunnery, strikes, and makes nosound. Armed with these terrible 
instruments of war, the Emperor finds few to oppose his progress. 
He can suggest an infectious idea to his subjects, and then profit 
by and thank them for the suggestion. It is his practice, first, to 
tamper with and then to appeal to the sentiment of his country. 
He excites the passion that he wishes, and then affects to bow to, 
or, if necessary, to control it. The bureaucratic system which 
he found in force at his accession to power, he has so nicely 
anized and adjusted, that when his creatures pull the 
string in Paris, all their puppets bow throughout the provinces. 
The provincial papers silently receive their cue, and frequently 
their material, from his Cabinet, and the Minister of the Interior 
is the editor of the literature of France. The trusty publica- 
tions of the capital amuse themselves with the discussion of the 
unimportant topics of the day, caress the hand that feeds them, 
or quarrel amongst themselves as to who has shown most grief 
when old age has carried off a relative of the Imperial throne. 
Such is the sum of what has been done in the present reign for 
the morality of the journalism of France. 


Nor has the Emperor forgotten to make full use of the desire 
of place and salary which is naturally fostered by the maintenance 
of a bureaucracy. Under the rule of his predecessors, one post at 
least in the Empire could not be sought from motives of venality. 
A place in the highest assembly of the nation was not an article 
of merchandize. The Peers of France were not paid. Under 
the Empire. the French Senate is supposed to be the noblest 
dignity within reach of a subject. The tundamental Constitution 
of 1852 assigns to them a corresponding duty. ‘ Le Sénat,” so 
runs the Code Napoléon, “est le gardien du pacte fondamental 
et des liberiés publiques.” But the guardians of French liberties, 
by an ingenious arrangement, are appointed and salaried at will 
by the one individual from whom alone French liberties can 

ossibly be in danger. The innovation was well weighed, and, 
in the teeth of a protest from some few conscientious advisers, 
deliberately carried into effect. ‘the result has indeed answered 
the expectations of the innovator. A seat in the Senate is known, 
and almost acknowledged, to be the reward of obedience aud dissi- 
mulation. It is a premium so splendid that it has overcome tle 
scruples of many whose former life should have preserved them 
from the temptation. Within that Chamber daily may be seen 
seated Monarchistsand Revolutionists, alike enjoying the benefit of 
a second Age of Gold. Prelates have sued for the lucrative dis- 
tinction, an in some cases have been lase enough to deserve it. 
Those who are so fortunate as to merit notice by their superior 
obsequiousners feel compenssted for the cold looks of their more 
virtuous friends by the opulent ease of a post where the only 
duty imposed upon the holder is that he shou!d hold his tongue. 
What matter the murmurs that run round the salons of Paris 
at each new deser'ion to the cause of Imperialism? Julius 
Solon, men say, has been banished into the Senate. Happy 
Julius Solon! 

As a solace to the flection that there is hardly anything 

which a man can honestly say, and hardly a distinction which 
he can honestly merit, under the Empire, France comlorts 
herself with the idea that, if the dignity of the individual 
withers, the dignity of the State increases. If the dignity of a 
nation is to be measured by the fear which ils armed soldier 
inspires, France has reason to congratulate herself. But if 
national honour means something more than this, a glance at 
the state of Europe teaches us precisely the reverse. Whatever 
the character of its ends, the means by which French diplomacy 
yursues them are a ti-sue of artilice, chicanery, and intrigue. 
Forvign journals bribed to be disloyal, foreign subjects seduced 
from their allegiance, foreign correspondence intercepted—cor- 
rupt bargains suggested to some, concluded with others— 
sympathy re‘used in public, and given in secret to disreputable 
causes—honourable promises broken, and dishonourable ones 
kept—such are some of the leading features in the story of 
Freneh policy during the last few years. French susceptibility 
should be, if it is not. aroused by the way in which the world 
Always didhstioved no doubt unjustly), 
his profe sions diseredited, his designs questicned, his integrity 
impeeched, the French Emperor has brought his country to this 
pass in Europe, that whatever France does, or proposes to do, is 
suspected of disloyalty. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Rifle Association has been duly inaugurated 

by the Queen. It must be confessed that the proceedings 
of the first day had a solemnity which bordered upon tedious- 
ness. A cynical observer might have remarked that the scene at 
Wimbledon was very like Epsom Downs on the Derby day, 
except that there was no Derby. There were plenty ot carriages 
and equestrians. There were cold chickens and champagne, 
negro melodisis and venders of “correct cards,” and there was 
Aunt Sally, but there were no race-horses. The ground was gay 
with the flags of all nations and of an enterprising tent-maker, 
reminding one of the celebrated sentiment, “All around St. Paul’s, 
not forgetting No. 1.” The opening day might not improperly 
be described as a grand opportunity for country cousins to see the 
Queen. ‘the ceremonies of the inauguration took place within 
an inner circle, to which only members of the Association and 
purchasers of lialf-guinea tickets were admitted. The great body of 
the spectators were kept, or attempted to be kept, at a distance, 
by iron-liurdles, and according to the course of nature they 
ascribed to the proceedings, which they could behold with the 
eye of faith only, a dignity and interest which it is to be feared 
they did not actually possess. The privileged occupants of the 
inner ring employed the interval of waiting lor the ese in im- 
proving their positions for seeing and hearing more fully and com- 
tortably what the outer crowd could neither see nor hear. We re- 
gret to have to remark that the same loyal but unsoldierlike 
anxiety was too conspicuous among the Volunteers. Drawn up 
in a double line on either side of the platform along which the 
Queen was to advance to fire the opening shot, it was, of course, 
intended that they should preserve, until the moment for pre- 
senting arms, the rigid immobility of the Guards. But it is 
lamentable to have to state that the appearance of her Majesty 
under the tent, from which she was to advance along the plat- 
form, occasioned in the heads of the Volunteers a generai detlec- 
tion towards the point to which, on such occasions, the eyes of 
inquisitive civilians are used to turn. We grieve that the golden 
rule of “ eyes front” should have been so far forgotten ; and 
we would venture to submit to the Volunteers that in this 
respect, as well as in the unseasonable production of sandwiches, 
sherry-flasks, and short pipes, they have on more than one occa- 
sion set a very bad example to the regular troops who are spec- 
tators of their free-and-easy doings. We say unseasonable, 
with reference, not to the personal comfort of the Volunteers, 
but to the demands of military propriety. It is a melan- 
choly truth that a civilian who undertakes to do a soldier's 
work must sooner or later submit to inconvenience and dis- 
comfort, not to say hardship, and perbaps severe suffering. 
This is what the Volunteers, if they will be good for any- 
thing, will have to come to some day; and they may as 
well get upon the right road at once. It is something 
of a bathos, after all that has been said about devotion 
to Queen and country, to find a select body of Volunteers 
capable of so far forgetting themselves as to turn their heads to 
stare at the Royal countenance as if that were the mark to aim 
at which they caine to Wimbledon. Let them ask themselves 
what would probably happen to a private in the Guards who 
should conduct himself in such an unseemly manner. We com- 
mend to the perusal of these disorderly gentlemen a passage in 
a popular naval novel. A party of officers have been dining on 
shore, at Gibraltar, and are brought down to the water-side, late 
in the evening, drunk, in wheelbarrows. As they are being 
handed into the boat, one of the crew remarks to a comrade— 
“ I say, Bill, if ‘Aem was we, what a precious twisting we should 
get to-morrow at six bells.” The regular troops, who witness, at 
reviews and other solemnities, such vagaries as have been com- 
mitted by the Voluntcers, may be pardoned for thinking that, 
after all, this playing at soldiers is very different from the real 
thing. 

The comparison of the Wimbledon /éte to Epsom races is 
perhaps less apt tan that with another r cent sporting event of 
great celebrity. We allude to the contest for the fistic Champion- 
ship. We own, however, that rifle-shooting at a target is as 
unlike as possible to a battle in the prize-ring, and we must also 
admit that we do not expect to see any international or other con- 
test of naked fists graced by the presence of the Queen and 
Court. But the point’ of strong resemblance between the two 
solemnities was this—that in both instances the crowd broke 
into the ring before the proceedings were complete. Perhaps 
what happened upon Wimbledon Common may convey some 
notion of what must have been elsewhere the pressure of a crowd 
upon a point where something was being transacted which they 
could very imperfectly discern, and in which they felt the most 
intense interest. But it is just to remark that the ring-keepers 
at the great prize-fight had to deal only with London roughs and 
other men, while the police on duty at Wimbledon were assailed by 
elderly ladies from the country brandishing many-coloured para- 
sols, and resolved, at every hazard, to get a good broad stare at 
their Sovereign without paying the full price for it. A great 
question was raised, after the fight, as to who cut the ropes, 
or drew the stakes, which formed the ring. We are able 
to state that at Wimbledon there was no meddling, either 
lawful or unlawful, with the iron hurdles; but active old 
women clambered over them. The police, seeing the outer line 
of defence carried, fell back, like steady soldiers, to the citadel. 
They rallied around the dais and seat of Royalty; and loudly 
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shouting, “ Back! back!” they hardly checked the vehement 
onset of the parasols. Never was seen a better example than 
the assailants gave of the virtue, so admired in the hunting- 
fielil, of riding straight. With eyes fixed on the knot of bril- 
liant personages around the Queen, over hurdles, benches, and 
every other obstacle, aged but still agile females pushed right 
on towards the very centre of the mysteries of the Inaugura- 
tion. The gun which the Queen had fired was reached and 
passed. Feet of obscure persons might trample the scarlet 
eloth which had been spread along the course of Royal steps ; 
and, finally, many invaders might boast that they had got 
nearly as much for half-a-crown as others who had paid half- 
a-guinea. 

It is quite certain that the determined sightseers who 
triumphed in this piece of generalship would be altogether im- 

ervious to any remonstrance against their impertinent intrusion. 

e shall therefore only remark that if they had remained in 
their allotted places they would have had a very good opportunity 
of seeing the Queen and Court, as the Royal carriages drove 
through the whole of the enclosed space after the programme of 
the opening had been completed. It may be safely stated that 
the Queen would not knowingly allow the privilege of beholding 
her to be restricted to the purchasers of any particular class of 
high-priced tickets. With patience and propriety of conduct, it 
is quite possible for every visitor to London to gratify that feeling 
—whatever be its proper name—which seems to urge all English- 
women and many Englishmen into the nearest possible proximity 
to Royal and distinguished personages. But such proceedings as 
occurred at Wimbledon are both indecent and dishonest, and the 
foreigners who witnessed them will carry to their homes a deep- 
rooted terror of those formidable characters, the British female 
tourist and her male companion who abjectly obeys all her Jaw- 
less impulses, and is only masculine towards the people whose 
sanctuaries he assists to violate. 

We have still another slight criticism to offer upon the pro- 
ceedings of the opening day at Wimbledon. The Volunteers who 
mustered there were a small body placed upon a wide ground, 
and not knowing exactly what they would have to do; and 
therefore their performances were exposed to a much more 
searching scrutiny than when they appeared in masses to exe- 
cute a prepared movement in Hyde Park. It must also be re- 
membered that the body was composed of units, or twos and 
threes, from different corps, who could not be expected to act 
together with the precision of a single regiment. We do not 
therefore attach any great importance to the fact that their 
movements generally showed some irregularity, nor even to 
the spectacle—painful though it was to a military eye—of some 
of them trailing, and others carrying, their arms as they moved 
in file in the actual presence of the Queen. We do not notice 
these blemishes as matters of discouragement or reproof, but 
only that it may not be forgotten that the work of the Volunteers 
is very far indeed from being completed by the satisfactory 
display of their proficiency which they made in the Hyde Park 
review. 

And now we must dwell for asingle moment upon one sight seen 
at Wimbledon which must have afforded unmixed pleasure both to 
the Queen and all her loyal subjects. We speak of the presence of 
the Swiss. The entry of 150 unarmed civilians, looking rather like 
townsmen than mountaineers, is not a very imposing spectacle, nor 
are the English—as we hope our visitors are aware—apt to be 
sudden or lively in their demonstrations. Still it was not for- 
gotten that these quiet-looking men were citizens of a country 
which “sober-suited Freedom chose” long ago to be one of her 
most favoured seats. They come from a land which, like our 
own, was famed of yore in archery, and which now sets us 
an example, in the training of its citizens to arms, which 
we are determined to do our best to imitate, and, if pos- 
sible, in friendly rivalry, to surpass. May the Swiss 
receive everywhere the weleome which their nation’s glorious 
history claims for them among a free people! We should 
be hospitable to all foreigners, but when the countrymen of Tell 
come to shoot with the modern substitute for the bow they ought 
to be received as brothers. Their skill has gained them cordial 
applause, and we trust that, along with the prizes they have won, 
they will carry back with them kindly memories and the assur- 
ance that, by the British people, the freedom of Switzerland is 
valued and will be defended as their own. 

It has been difficult in the course of these remarks to avoid al- 
together what may be thought disparaging criticism of certain in- 
cidents of the ceremony of Jast Monday. But, nevertheless, we 
cannot for one moment forget, or allow ourselves to appear to 
undervalue, its importanceas ahopeful beginning of the good work 
of encouraging the taste for rifle-shooting among all classes and in 
every part of the Queen's dominions. If only the Association pro- 
ceeds steadily, as it has begun, this country will be able, ina ve 
short time, to count scores of thousands of defenders, armed wit 
weapons of tremendous power, and posveieing a confidence in their 
own skill in using them, which will go far to make them efficient 


soldiers. We must, of course, be content to see only asmall propor- 
tion of Volunteersattain tothe highcst point of excellence as marks- 
men. But there is a point of proficiency short of this which may be 
reached by every man of good constitution, temperate habits, and 
determined purpose; and if the Volunteers will only resolve 
to perform fully the duty they have undertaken, they will soon 
become capable of making any spot of British soil much too hot 


for an invading force. Still we would ever repeat, along with 
invitations to use the rifle, earnest exhortations to practice » -u- 
lously every kind of drill. ‘This country must find somewheve an 
army of 109.000 men ready for every service in the field. It needs 
not to repeat the figures which prove conclusively that, within any 
short time, it would be impossible to collect such a forve without 
calling upon some of the Volunteer regiments to take upon them 
the duties of regular troops. In the face of such a possibility, 
those regiments who have already displayed so much aptitude, 
and earned such deserved praise, will surely persevere in their 
exercises until they have qualified themselves at every point 
to endure comparison with any troops with which they may 
be called upon to co-operate. It will not do to faney that 
Volunteers are to scatter themselves behind cover and make 
good shooting until their own position becomes hazardous, and then 
seek shelter behind red-coated battalions which will be found 
opportunely in the rear. Ifthe Volunteers should be called into 
the field, it will certainly happen, sooner or later, that there will be 
nothing to fall back upon but themselves. Let them add to native 
courage and skill in shooting that perfect discipline under expe- 
rienced officers which teaches every man his exact place and 
duty ; and then, after a very little of the lessons of actual war, 
they would become all that any commander could desire. If 
Volunteers of all xanks will keep these considerations in mind 
and act upon them, we shall in no long time perceive that 
the alarm about our undefended state has been a sonree of health 
and happiness to the population, as well as of national dignity 
and security. Nor is it the least of the benefits of such contests 
as that at Wimbledon that they will tempt many hard-workin 
men in London and the great towns to take a holiday, and spx “| 
it in getting fresh air and exercise. Instead of lamenting that the 
Volunteer movement interferes with the arrangements of offices, 
counting-houses, and shops, we rejoice at this as a most valuable 
result. In spite of all our amateur soldiering, we shall doubtless 
remain the most hard-working people under the sun, while we 
may contrive to inspire a general belief in Europe that we are 
decidedly unsafe to meddle with. 


THE FINDING OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE. 


RE-RAFFAELITE art has of late years made little noise 
in the world. Of the two leaders of the school, Mr. Millais 
seemed to have become too indolent to excel, and Mr. H. Hunt 
has been altogether absent from our exhibitions. It was, however, 
understood that this eclipse was only temporary, and that the 
latter artist was engaged upon a great work which should test 
satisfactorily his own powers and the capabilities of his style. 
This work has at alg appeared ; and most lovers of painting 
who have had the opportunity have, ere this, been to see the 
“ Finding of the Saviour.” It must be admitted, however, that 
such persons as expected a conclusive triumph for pre-Raffuelitism 
have lon disappointed. The picture has. indeed, obtained much 
and enthusiastic praise ; but it has not silenced those who have 
ventured from the first to doubt whether a spirit of audacious 
innovation is indeed the sign of genius. 

One excellence the painting possesses which every one was 
prepared to find. The details are admirably executed. Nothing 
can be more brilliant and elaborate than the drapery and the 
various parts of the Temple. Nor, as is too frequently the case 
in pre-Raffaelite paintings, have the faces been neglected. The 
painting of the flesh is, indeed, not quite equal to that of 
the marbles and vestments, but this is only because it is 
more difficult to paint flesh well than to paint marbles and 
vestments, and is clearly not owing to any negligence on the 
part of the artist. Of unflinching industry and great technical 
skill he has unquestionably shown hunself possessed. Im- 

rtant, however, as these qualities are, they are in themselres 

y no means sufficient to ensure the successful execution of such 
atask as Mr. Hunt bas undertaken. In a composition of so 
grave a character, it is of even greater consequence that the 
design should be good than that it should be well carried out. Can 
it then be said that ‘* The Finding of the Saviour” bears the 
impress of taste and judgment? Does it touch the feelings of 
the spectator? Js it an adequate representation of the scene as 
it is called up to the imagination by the description in St, Luke's 
Gospel? Upon the answer to these questions our judgment of 
the painting must depend. 

It must, in the first place, strike every one who has much 
familiarity with pictures, that the subject which has been selected 
by Mr. Hunt has been for the most part avoided by the great 

ainters who have devoted their lives to the illustration of sacred 
istory. This, possibly, has been one thing which induced him 
to make this selection; yet a little reflection would have shown 
that if, in a beaten track, all travellers avoid one particular spot, 
there is probably some good reason for this caution. Wh 
inters have agreed in declining the subject which Mr. Hunt 
as chosen it is easy to understand. They felt, and with good 
reason, that it was beyond their power to depict the boyhood 
of the Saviour at once with reverence and propriety. ‘The 
innocence of childhood and the chastened dignity of manhood 
afforded ample scope for their art, and they wisely forebore to 
risk offence by touching on a period which presented grea‘er 
difficulties without presenting greater attractions. Leonardo da 
Vinci, in his “Christ disputing with the Doctors,” has avoided 
the stumbling-block by a pardonable departure from historical 
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truth. The head of Christ in this celebrated picture is that of 
a young man, and not that ofa boy; and the fact that so great a 
painter should have ventured upon this alteration must be taken 
as an indication that he, at any rate, shrank from the difficulty 
upon which Mr. Hunt has rushed. 


The figure upon which the eye first fixes itself in Mr. Hunt’g 
picture is naturally that of the Saviour. It is, to our thinking, 
utterly unsatisfactory. To untie a knot which Leonardo da 
Vinci was compelled to cut would in any case have been no light 
undertaking ; but the painter has here chosen to complicate the 
problem by a wanton and, it seems to us, an ostentatious depar- 
ture from the received types. Why he has so strangely indulged 
a capricious fancy in painting the | Ra ears head and figure, it is 
a to understand. Idle innovations are always foolish, 
and where, as in the present instance, religious sentiment is con- 
cerned, they are offensive. It has been the boast of the school 
to which Mr. Hunt belongs that they adhere more strictly to 
the truth than other painters; but adherence to truth can hardly 
be thought to necessitate an unauthorized invention. Every one 
knows the general cast of countenance which the tradition of Chris- 
tencdom has ascribed to the Saviour. To say that this type is at 
least as beautiful and as likely to be true as that which Mr. 
Hunt has devised. is a very moderate statement of the case. Nor, 
when we put aside the singularity of the conception, can it be 
thought that he has triumphed over the inherent difficulties of 
the undertaking. The face which he has painted wears an ex- 
pression of unhappiness, but we miss the look of calm resolution 
which would seem to be required by the words “‘ How wasit that 
ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 

usiness?” In one respect only we observe a faint recognition 
of established practice. The fringe of light which is seen round 
the hair must, we presume, have been intended for a rationalized 
version of the traditional halo. We cannot admire the judgment 
which dictated such a compromise. A preternatural appearance, 
for which there is no authority, might have been altogether 
omitted without impropriety, but the grotesque parody which Mr. 
Hunt has perpetrated evinces a singular want of good taste and 
discretion. 

About the personal appearance of the members of the ‘‘ Holy 
Family” we know nothing ; but we know that the meeting in the 
Temple took place after three days spent in sorrowing search 
by Joseph at Mary. It may, therefore, fairly be inferred that 
on this particular occasion they were weary and worn with 
travel. Here, however, where alone literal historical fidelity was 
possible, Mr. Hunt has departed from history. ‘The glossy 
newness of the draperies, and the unstained fairness of the 
Virgin Mary’s complexion, are by no means suggestive of the 
true state of the case. Such a departure from_ historical 
accuracy would, perhaps, in an ordinary picture, hardly deserve 
comment; but it is unintelligible in one which claims to be an 
unusually truthful representation of an actual scene. In any 
case, it seems to us that the refinement of the Virgin’s coun- 
tenance is carried to a point at which it is inconsistent with 
strong expression, and that the face would be more effective 
if it bore more legible traces of the sorrow and toil of the 
three previous days. But though the head is in some measure 
defective as regards expression, it shows, in one respect, a 
departure from, and improvement upon, the received practice 
of pre-Raffaelite painters. It is free from all affectation of 
singularity or ugliness. The artist has evidently here done his 
best to paint gracefully, and it may fairly be said that he has 

ainted gracefully. Joseph’s head, however, seems to us to 
be the best of the three, and it was judicious to depict him as 
a middle-aged, and not asa grey-haired old man. To exagge- 
rate Joseph’s age, for the sake of contrast, was an unprofitable 
artifice of th» medieval painters, and the group as here de- 
lineated is more probable and harmonious. 


When we come to consider the picture as a whole, it cannot be 
concealed that there are serious defects. Mr. Hunt, we are well 
aware, belongs to a school which laughs at what are called con- 
ventionalrules. Unhappily, persons who laugh much at conven- 
tional rules are apt to forget that some rules are not conventional, 
but are based upon common sense. The test of any composition 
is the effect which it produces upon the beholder. hat is 
the effect produced in the present instance? There is no 
doubt that every one is struck with surprise and admiration 
at the brilliant colouring and highly-wrought execution; 
but beyond this the impression produced is mainly one of per- 
plexity. This, we believe, is not denied by Mr. Hunt’s warmest 
admirers; and it has even been said, by way of praise, that the 
spectator looks and looks again, and comes away at last with a 

espairing feeling that it is impossible to see all which the picture 
contains. Now, it seems to us that rr | work which produces 
this impression is certainly faulty; and “The Finding of the 
Saviour” is faulty in more ways than one. In the first place, 
the composition wants unity. We have, on the one hand, the 
group of the “ Holy Family,” and on the other hand a row of 
elaborately painted Jewish doctors; and though we know that, 
historically, a connexion does exist between these two parts, 
there is, as far as the painting is concerned, absolutely no con- 
nexion whatever. A painter in the old-fashioned style would 
have got over this difficulty by casting the figures which do not 
form part of the main group into the background. Here, how- 
ever, the grand pre-Raffaelite principle comes in, that we must 
despise conventionalisms, and paint everything as it actually is. 


This principle is, we believe, wrong in more ways than one, but 
in such a case as the present it involves one very palpable 
sophism. It is obvious that, whether the painting is or is not 
an exact reproduction of natural forms and colours, it is 
not an exact reproduction of natural dimensions and dis- 
tances. Objects which, in the picture, are within a few 
inches of each other, would, in nature, be many yards 
apart; and while in the latter case it would be impossible 
to take them in at one glance, in the former case it is impossible 
to avoid taking them in. Painters who crowd large compositions 
into a few square feet, and talk about reproducing things exactly 
as they are, seem entirely to lose sight of this broad distinction 
between their representations and the scenes as they present 
themselves in nature. Yet in the one case it is a physical neces- 
sity, and in the other a physical impossibility, to embrace the 
whole at the same moment. Nor has Mr. Hunt availed himself 
of such means as, even on his own principles, were in his power. 
Had the Jewish doctors been depicted as watching with interest 
the meeting which was taking place before them, some connexion 
between the different parts would have been preserved. Whether 
any of the Jews are meant to be thus represented we do not feel 
sure; but the general air which they have is one of abstraction. 

But though the composition is, if we are not mistaken, essen- 
tially defective, as wanting a due subordination of the various 
parts to a common centre of interest, the defect is needlessly in- 
tensified by the small scale upon which the picture is painted. 
When we examine the practice of the ancient masters, we find 
that they commonly painted crowded compositions upon a large 
scale. No sefse of confusion is produced by “‘ The Resurrection 
of Lazarus,” in the National Ga lery—partiy, indeed, because of 
the unbroken outline and conspicuous position of the two chief 
figures, but also because the picture is executed upon so large a 
scale. On the other hand, in such works as ‘** The Abduction of 
the Sabine Women,” by Giulio Romano, the notion of confusion 
and hurry which the artist has intended to convey is very much 
heightened by the adoption of a smaller scale. As a general 
rule, wherever great painters have executed upon a small scale 
crowded compositions of which the leading character was repose, 
they have been very careful to give extreme prominence to the 
chief figures. This Mr. Hunt has failed todo. The Jewish 
heads, which should have been accessory, are the most promi- 
nent parts of his picture, and the eye is thus bewildered, and 
seeks in vain for a resting point. 

We will offer no apology for speaking freely of the defects 
which have struck us in Mr. Hunt’s picture. The motto of the 
Edinburgh Review is sound, though savage; and even unjust 
censure does perhaps less harm than inconsiderate eulogy. 
We cannot affect to think, as some seem to think, that the 
“ Finding of the Saviour” is a masterpiece of art ; but it shows 
indisputable cleverness and energy, and these, if they do not 
constitute a great painter, form, at any rate, not a bad starting- 


point. 


THE OPERA HOUSES. 
GLUCK’s ORFEO.” 


Ww: have this week to chronicle two very remarkable events 
in the annals of operatic history—the production of 
Gluck’s Orfeo at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and 
the first introduction to the Italian stage of Weber's Oberon, 
for which we are indebted to the enterprise of Mr. E. T. Smith, 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Works so essentially 
different in character it would almost be impossible to name 
in the whole range of the lyric drama. Each, however, is a 
masterpiece in its own way, and each supplies a want which has 
long been felt and complained of by all true connoisseurs in 
musical art. : 

Interesting as Gluck’s music must be to musicians from its in- 
trinsic beauty alone, it is doubly so when estimated with reference 
to the remarkable epoch in the history of the art which the period of 
its production presents. And perhaps more than all interesting in 
this respect is the Orfeo, as being the first opera in which the com- 
poser enunciated those principles of art which he consistently 
endeavoured to carry out in his later works, the Alcestis, Armida, 
and the Iphigenia in Tauris. What these principles were, he 
himself stated with great clearness and at considerable length in 
the dedication of his Alcestis. The opera, as it then existed, he 
conceived to be founded on false principles, or rather upon no 
principles at all. His wish was to restore music to what he re- 
garded as its true office in connexion with the drama—the ex- 
pression of the feelings properly rising out of the situation, and 
to strengthen the interest of the story without interrupting the 
action, or deforming it with unnecessary ornamentation. ‘I 
thought,” says he, “that music should be to poetry what lively 
colouring and successful mixture of light and shade are to a 
faultless and well-adjusted picture, which only serve to give life 
to the figures without disturbing the outline. I have therefore 
guarded myself against interrupting the actor in the fire of the 
dialogue, and against making him either wait for a long tedious 
ritornelle, or suddenly in the middle of a phrase keeping him 
upon an easy vowel for the purpose of giving him the oppor- 
tunity of showing the flexibility of his voice in a long passage” — 
and much more to the same purpose. How successfully he 
carried out these principles, and what a remarkable influence his 
works exercised upon his immediate followers—and upon none 
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more than Mozart—are acknowledged facts in musical history. 
Gluck was a philosopher in music. He was the first to propose 
to himself zsthetic principles upon which to work, and the first to 
raise opera to the dignity of a work of art. So religiously did he 
keep to the rules which he laid down for his guidance, that, accord- 
ing to his own account, he at once rejected the most brilliant 
thoughts if he conceived them in any way unsuitable to the par- 
ticular feeling or situation which it was his object to express. 
How earnestly he thought out and how carefully he elaborated 
his compositions may be gathered from a remark he himself 
made with reference to the celebrated air in the Orfeo, “‘ Che 
fard senza Euridice.” “If you were to make the slightest altera- 
tion, either in the movement or in the character of the expres- 
sion, it would become an air fit for a marionette theatre. In a 
piece of this nature a single note sustained for too long or too 
short a time, an undue strength of tone, a neglect of the time, 
the introduction of a shake, or a roulade, and the like, would com- 
pletely ruin the effect of the scene.” The general character of his 
music is an earnestness of thought and a statuesque simplicity 
which, masterly as it is, is, perhaps, not altogether free from the 
charge of coldness and monotony. “ About the works of Gluck,” 
gays an eminent German critic, “‘ there plays a fresh, morning air, 
which is not altogether free from coldness, while Mozart stands 
in the warm mid-day sun of unrestrained delight and joy.” The 
comparison is not an unhappy one. Mozart was incomparably 
the greater musical genius of the two, and, in imaginative power, 
goniality. and musical skill was far superior to his predecessor. 

e wrote rapidly and from impulse—from an instinct he was 
unable to define. His inspirations were struck off at a white 
heat. Gluck’s genius was of a more cold and calculating turn. 
He was a metaphysician, and strove to apply definite principles 
to musical art—principles true enough in themselves, but in 
music, more than in any other of the arts, difficult, if not impos- 
sible, fully to carry out. 

The production of Orfeo at Covent Garden is a true and legi- 
timate success. Nothing has been spared which the resources 
of this great establishment could afford to secure « worthy re- 
presentation of this classical work. The greatest praise is due 
to the four principal singers, Madile Csillag, Madame Penco, 
Madame Miolan Carvalho, and Madlle Didiée, for the study and 
care which they have evidently bestowed upon their impersonations; 
and specially is it honourable to Madame Carvalho and Madlle. 
Didiée not to have despised the small parts—those of the Happy 
Shade and “ Love’.—which they respectively undertook, and 
which they executed, we may honestly say, to perfection. The 
story is nothing more than the well-known legend of the descent 
of Costas into Hades to recover his wife Kuridice—differing, 
however, in the one particular, that by the intervention of Love, 
Euridice is reanimated at the conclusion of the opera. The 
curtain rises upon a capitally grouped scene of shepherds 
and shepherdesses at the tomb of Euridice, who ae the opera 
by a chorus admirably expressive of grief and melancholy. 
The remainder of the first act is occupied by the laments of 
Orpheus for his wife, and the appearance of Love, who promises 
to restore her under the well-known conditions of the fabie. 
The second comprises the reception of Orpheus at the gates of 
Hades by a crowd of demons and furies—a scene, by-the-bye, 
but for the exquisite character of tle music, irresistibly reminding 
us of the modern extravaganza—and the discovery of Euridice 
in the Elysian Fields, among the Happy Shades. The music of 
this act is throughout in the highest degree delightful. We may 
especially mention the chorus of demons at the opening, contrasted 
so beautifully with the single harp unaccompanied—the lovely 
chorus, “‘ Le porte stridano”’—the song of the Happy Shade, 
exquisitely given by Madame Carvalho—and the chorus from 
within, ‘“Giunge Euridice,” as perhaps the most striking 
features where all is truly magnificent. The remainder of the 
action consists in a Jong scene between Orpheus and Euridice, 
in which his affection finally causes him to break through 
the conditions imposed upon him, the consequent death of his 
wife, and her resuscitation by the power of Love. The opera 
concludes with a fine hymn to the God of Paphos. 

While speaking of the general features of the representation, 
we ought not to omit to mention Mr. Beverley’s beautiful scene 
of the Elysian Fields as one of the most successful efforts of 
his pencil which we. have seen. The action, too, of the ballet 
and chorus in this part of the opera is in excellent taste, and is 
evidently the result of careful training. 

Madlle Csillag’s declamation—and the whole of the music is 
essentially declamatory—good as it is, is open to the charge of 
exaggeration, and is too measured in its character. ‘This 
impression is further strengthened by a continual and inju- 
dicious use of the stage stride immortalized by the great 
Mr. Crummles, which is decidedly objectionable. She is evi- 
dently too much impressed with a sense of the elevation of 
the character she is portraying, and errs on the side of elabo- 
ration. Ifshe would be a little more natural, she would pro- 
duce a more legitimate effect. The same cause doubtless induces 
a too continual use of tremulous notes, and a certain forcing of 
the voice for the purpose of indicating strong emotions, which 
we cannot but regardasa mistake. Generally speaking, however, 
we can, without hesitation, praise her impersonation. ‘The part is 
an extremely arduous one, and, in spite of the points in which we 
conceive improvements might be desirable, it would perhaps be 
difficult to find any one to do it altogether so satisfactorily. Care 


and study are evident in every phase of the delineation, and 
in some special instances the greatness of Madlle Csillag’s 
powers proves itself most unmistakeably. The song in the first 
act, “Io saprd penetrar,” her scene with the demons, and the 
whole of the fine recitative which introduces “Che fard,” were 
admirable. In the latter song also she produced a very marked 
sensation, but most judiciously refrained from complying with 
the evident wish for its repetition. It is no discredit to Madlle 
Csillag, if she failed to make much of the great song which 
concludes the first act, for it is so intensely difficult as 
to be the despair of almost every singer who has ventured 
upon it. We ought also not to pass over without notice the 
beautiful air in the second act in the Elysian Fields, which 
is most ingeniously and effectively accompanied by the 
stringed instruments, con sordini, while the oboe and flute 
alternate a kind of obligato. Madame Penco, in the part of 
Euridice, has nothing to do until the last act. Her steady, clear 
singing, however, told most excellently in the duet and reci- 
tatives of which this portion of the opera is composed. Of 
Madile. Didiée it is impossible to speak in terms of too high 
praise for her execution of the quaint recitative and air in the 
first act, which, with the addition of a very short scene at the 
close of the work, constitute the whole of her part. The house 
was crowded in every part, and the interest which the audience 


exhibited was greater than we should have supposed possible in 


a work of so severe and classical a character. 


WEBER'S “OBERON.” 


On the 12th of April, 1826, Weber’s romantic opera of 
Oberon, or, the Elf King’s Oath, was produced for the first 
time at Covent Garden Theatre. The composer himself con- 
ducted the performance. Mr. Kemble, the then manager, had 
been over in Dresden the preceding year, and, induced by the 
great success which Der Freischiitz had been lately obtaining 
in England, engaged Weber to compose an opera expressly for 
his theatre. The result of the compact was Oberon, founded 
upon the popular poem of Wieland. The choice of the sub- 
ject was not a happy one, and even in the hands of Mr. Planché, 
to whom the libretto was entrusted, failed to interest as a 
drama. This defect is frankly acknowledged by Mr. Planché 
himself, whose efforts, however, in the versified portion of the 
words exhibit a remarkable contrast to the Bunns and Fitz- 
balls of our more modern generation. The principal characters 
were entrusted to Miss Paton, Madame Vestris, and Mr. Braham ; 
and the opera was played two or three times a-week until the end 
of the season. Before that time, however, on the 5th of June, 
Weber died of a pulmonary complaint, aggravated by his voyage 
and the anxiety consequent upon the production of his last work. 
Since then Oberon has, we believe, never been produced in 
England, although popular and frequently given in Germany. 
To Mr. E. T. Smith is due the credit of reviving a work 
about whose musical merits there cannot be two opinions, and 
which, if it were from association alone, ought surely not to 
have been allowed to rest so long unknown, if not to musicians, 
at least to the general public. The greatest pains have been 
bestowed to insure a worthy representation. Numerous altera- 
tions which have been made in the drama have had the benefit 
of Mr. Planché’s own supervision; and to Mr. Benedict, the 
friend and pupil of the composer, was entrusted the deli- 
cate and difficult task of adding the recitatives, which, 
in accordance with the traditions of the Italian stage, take the 

lace of the spoken dialogue of English, French, or German opera. 
his task he has executed with great judgment, the music being 
all selected Trom other of Weber’s compositions, and especially 
from his opera of Kuryanthe (another great work generally un- 
known in England, with a hopelessly inexplicable plot), from 
which, in addition to recitative, several lyrical pieces have been 
borrowed. The effect, however, of so much recitative—all of 
the kind which is technically termed accompanied, and not the 
half-spoken, half-sung dialogue with which we are familiar in 
genuine Italian operas—is to give a character of heaviness to the 
iece, which must, we think, more than anything else, account 
or a certain amount of listlessness and apathy which the 
very crowded audience on Tuesday evening exhibited. The 


cast was as strong as it could well have been, including Titiens, . 


Alboni, Lemaire, Vaneri, Mongini, Belart, Everardi, and Gas- 
sier, and nothing that scenery and decoration could do was 
spared to insure a success. In spite of all this, of the interest of 
the occasion, and of the indisputabie greatness of the music, the 
performance was felt somewhat to flag towards the conclusion. 
A good deal of this feeling might possibly be ascribed to the 
want of punctuality on the part of the management—a point 
which, in the eyes of the public, is of more importance than 
managers can in general be brought to appreciate. ‘The perform- 
ance did not commence until half an hour after the advertised 
time, the consequence of which, and of the very long intervals 
which were allowed to elapse between the acts, was that the 
curtain did not fall until half-past twelve. 

We shall spare our readers any details of the plot of Oberon— 
if plot it can be called—nor shall we say anything of the purely 
histrionic features of the performance, as there is really scarcely 
an opportunity in any one of the characters for display of dramatic 
power or individuality. Musically speaking, however, the opera 
was most excellently rendered, and was throughout delightful. 
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The chorus had evidently been drilled with unusual care, and, 
for the most part, were most satisfactorily correct and effective ; 
and the band executed with careful precision the accom- 
periment which are as difficult and as full of musical * co- 

ouring” as is usually the case in the works of the great exponent 
of what is termed the romantic school of opera. Of each and all 
of the principal singers we can speak most favourably. Madlle. 
Titiens was admirable in ber most trying and difficult part, 
Haste, gallant knight!” the lovely duet from Kuryanthe mia 
bell’ anima;” the celebrated scena, “Ocean! thou mighty 
monster ;” and the florid solo of the finale, exhibited her great 
powers in various styles and to undoubted advantage. Fatima 
is searcely a part in which Madame Alboni’s peculiar excellences 
have full opportunity for display. She did it, however, most 
complete justice. The air, “* A lonely Arab maid,” and the quaint 
song with which she opens act iv. of the Italian version produced 
as great an effect upon the audience as any portion of the opera 
that could be named. Signor Mongini’s Sir Huon, the music of 
which character is arduous in the extreme, was also excellent. 
He pleased us least in the first well-known difficult song, ‘* O ’tis 
a glorious sight to see;” but his delivery of the scene where he 
encounters Babekan, and his prayer for Reiz’s rescue, struck us as 
specially worthy of favourable mention. A few words must suffice 
for the rest of the characters. A better Oberon than Signor Belart 
it would be difficult to find, and his execution of the florid move- 
ment, commencing with the words, *‘Infelice mortale,” in act iii., 
was us neat and clear a piece of vocalizavion as we could wish to 
hear. Signor Everardi’s fine voice was most serviceable in the 
concerted music, of which we may mention the delightful quartet, 
‘Over the dark blue waters,” and the trio in the last act, 
“‘Genio possente,” accompanied most effectively by the brass in- 
struments, as being admirably executed. Signor Gassier, by 
his assumption of the very small part of Babekan, materially 
contributed towards the perfection of the performance. ‘The 
mermaid’s song—perhaps the best-known piece in the work— 
was rather harshly and ineffectively given. The scenery is all 
new, and for the most part splendid, particularly the fairy trans- 
formation at the conclusion of the third act, which we have 
seldom seen surpassed, 

Altogether, the production of Oberon is the most brilliant and 
deservedly successful effort of Mr. Smith’s management. We 
sincerely trust—as we believe will be the case—that he will find 
that his venture will be pecuniarily profitable. He will, in any 
case, have the satisfaction of knowing that his labours are appre- 
ciated by all really competent musicians, who cannot fail to 
accord him a unanimous vote of thanks for introducing to them 
with such completeness a work which they will all acknowledge 
as the production of true genius, and which, from association, 
must necessarily always possess a peculiar interest for the 
musical world of England. 


REVIEWS. 


MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND—VOL IIL* 


N this volume Mr. Massey narrates the close of the American 
War of Independence, and carries on the history through 
the Rockingham and Shelburne Admini-trations, the Coalition, 
and the early Administration of Pitt, down to the commencement 
of the Revolutionary War. His excellences and defects as an 
historian remain the same as in the previous volumes. He is 
sensible and candid. He shows throughont the vast advantage 
whieh rust be derived by a portrayer of Parlimentary contests 
from thorough practical familiarity with the House of Commons. 
As » moderate Liberal politician he holds the scales of historical 
justice between Whigs and Tories with an even hand. His 
style, though without any pretence to peculiar felicity or ele- 
gance, is clear, easy, unaffected, and therefore pleasant. It is 
even a considerable relief to turn to him from the spasmodic 
sentiment, elaborate fine writing, and silly prejudice calling 
itself historical sympathy, of historians who write from imagina- 
tion and not from experience of the world. On the other hand, 
he is dry and somewhat meagre; his view of his subject is 
narrow, being too much confined to that which passes within the 
walls of Parliament; he seems to have no philosophy beyond 
that of political party; and while giving a clear view of events 
in the main, he fails grea'ly to impress his reader with any par- 
ticular scene or character which he describes. 

The period of history comprehended in this volume is remark- 
able, among other things, for the last attempt made by a Consti- 
tutional King of England to take the government into his own 
hands. A system of bribery and corruption, carried on through 
the unavowed agents who enlisted and maneuvred the * King’s 
Friends,” became the basis of what Bolingbroke would have called 
a * free monarely,” secretly subsisting under constitutional forms. 
At first, the constitutional power of the Minister was undermined 
and thwarted by “influence ;” but in Lord North the King at 
last found a Minister sufficiently wanting in self-respect actually 
to accept the responsibility without the reality of power, and to 


* A History of England during the Reign of George III. By William 
Massey, M.P. Vol. ILL, 1781-1793. London: John W. Parker and Son. 
1860. 


carry on, in compliance with his master’s wishes, a contest with 
the colonies of which his own conscience disapproved :— 


The King governed in this manner for twelve years. The results of that 
administration were, the loss of a great part of his dominions; the addition 
of one hundred and fifteen millions to the Debt; war with three of the mari- 
time Powers of Europe; a hostile league of his former allies; his coast threat- 
ened with invasion, and British waters swarming with the cruisers of his 
numerous enemies; nay, British merchants chartering foreign ships, because 
the flag of their own nation was no longer a protection to their property. 


There were, however, compensating forces at work powerful 
enough to save the greatness of England even from the best of 
Kings and the most amiable of Premiers :— 


The nation was on the brink of ruin; and it is probable that her ruin 
would have been consummated, but for some compensatory circumstances, 
which lay beyond the control of her blind and obstinate ruler. While the 
King’s Government was losing a great empire in the West, private enterprise 
had reared from its foundations a still greater empire in the East. While 
orators and stat were d in debates about election contests, 
matters of privilege, and questions of ephemeral or personal interest, the ad- 
vancing prosperity of the nation, and its progress in the arts of civilized 
society, are to be traced in the private legislation of Pariament. The Inclo- 
sure Acts, the Road and Canal Acts, the Paving and Lighting Acts, which 
are supposed to concern only the local and personal interests of the parties 
who solicit them, formed by far the most important part of the transactions 
of Parliament, from the commencement of the reign until the end of the 
American war. But, above all, it was by the inventive genius of the Lanca- 
shire artisans, that kngland was compeusated for the itatuity of her rulers. 
The steam-engine and the spinning-jenny opened up new sources of wealth 
and power; and Watt and Crompton have given us a commerce of a hundred 
millions with free America, in lieu of a barren sovereignty which we could 
not have retained. 


It is a relief to arrive at the termination—the inevitable termi- 
nation—of the American War. The enemies of England fondly 
hoped that in the loss of her great colonies she had received a 
fatal blow. But this was merely part of the same delusion which 
led England herself to cling to a nominal sovereignty from which 
she derived no real advantage. The nation was only entering on 
another epoch of prosperity and grandeur :— 


The very contest which the shortsighted perverseness of her statesmen had 
provoked, and in which the misconduct of her commanders had suffered her 
to be worsted, proved eventually more conducive to her welfare than an 
scheme of aggrandizement which could have been devised by political ambi- 
tion, and accomplished by military skill. A great writer had recently demon- 
strated that the maintenance of colonies for commercial purposes was a rude 
expedient, adverse to all sound principles of political economy; that, so far 
from promoting trade, it checked commercial enterprise; that the expenses of 
contributing to the civil government of these dependencies, and of providin 
for their military detence, were, therefore, so much money thrown away ; and, 
though the distinguished authority to whom 1 have referred somewhat ex- 
aggerates the cave when he insists upon attributing the whole charges of the 
war of 1739 and of the succeeding war to colonial quarrels, which were rather 
the pretexts than the causes of these wars, it is certain that, however useful 
the monopoly of colonial markets may be to a country in the infancy of i 
commerce, such artificial aids are altogether unnecessary to a matured Lical 
mercantile development. But if it is true, as Adam Smith asserts, that the 
cost of the war of 1753, amounting to ninety millions, ought justly to be stated 
to the account of the colonies, the cost of the war of indepencence, forests 


to one hundred and twenty millions, was, so far as the material interests 
this country were concerned, the more profitable outlay. America, relea: 
from the trammels which the selfish policy of this country had imposed upon 
her, sprang forward at once upon her prosperous career; and, in proportion 
as she has advanced in wealth and power, our free commercial intercourse 
with her has increased likewise, while all expenditure on her account has 
ceased, and the empire is no longer vulnerable at distant points, which no 
expenditure could adequately guard. 

The magnanimous frankness with which the independence of 
the Americans was at last recognised somewhat redeemed the 
humiliation of our defeat. It stands in remarkable contrast to 
the meanness of Spanish pride displayed by Philip III. in recog- 
nising the independence of the Dutch. The great victory of 
Rodney, and the heroic defence at Gibraltar, restored the honour 
of our arms. The French Monarchy, which had hypocriticall 
interfered on the side of “liberty” in our domestic wana 
found itself deservedly, though unhandsomely, thrown overboard 
by its American allies, and received into its own bosom, through 
Lafayette and his fellow-comrades, the seeds of a still more 
tezrible retribution. 

The Achilles of the larger half of the volume is Pitt—Pitt in 
his better hour, as the Parliamentary Reformer, the Free-trader, 
the restorer of finance—raised by a Royal coup de main to the 
Premiership at the age of twenty-four, and found not unequal to 
that elevation. Mr. Massey’s estimate of this illustrious chief 
seems to be fair. He appreciates without idolizing him, and 
does not forget, in displaying the general excellences of his ad- 
ministration, to point out its weaker points, such as the chimerical 
attempt to conjure away the National Debt by the institution 
of a Sinking Fund. The merit of the successful struggle with 
the Coalition is set rather too high when it is termed * a feat of 
political courage and conduct which has never been surpassed.” 
Mr. Massey himself reduces it to its just level when he says 
that Pitt was supported in it “ by the whole weight of the Crown, 
by the whole tribe of courtiers, and by a rapidly-increasing 
majority of the sation, against a desperate majority of the 
Commons.” 

In the contest between Pitt and the Coalition, Indian affairs 
come into the foreground. Mr. Massey justly, as we conceive, 
gives Fox and lis colleagues credit for upright intentions in 
bringing forward their India Bill, fatal as it proved to their 
Ministry, and sinister as it has been generally deemed :— 
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in that memorable business from such an imputation. That considera- 
tions were altogether excluded frem the view of the statesmen of the Coali- 
tion, it would be folly to maintain; but the first aim of such men as Fox and 
Burke was, undoubtedly, the good government of India. Those generous 
minds were capable of rising to the greatness of the subject, and of seeking, 
in the highest cfforts of legislation, a fame and a reward far above the fleeting 
triumphs of faction. Burke, indeed, had long thought, with the vehemence 
of cunviction characteristic of his mind, that the iniquity and incapacity of the 
Company’s Government demanded a fundamental change; and no person who 
is acquainted with the ingenuous nature of Fox, can doubt the sincerity of 
the declarations which he often made, both in public and private, during the 
progress of the aff ir, that he had never acted more fully on principle than 
he had done on that occasion, and that he felt bound to risk his power, 
and that of his friends, when the happiness of so many millions was at 
stake. The leading Ministers, indee|, so far from regarding the India 
Bill as a means of confirming and consolidating their power, were well 
aware that they put it to hazard by such a measure, and that, if they 
consulted their own ease and safety, the most prudent course would be to 
leave matters as they were, or to propose only some inconsiderable altera- 
tion. Lord North, while the Bill was in draft, warned his colleague, that 
the proposal to vest the Government of India in a Parliamentary board 
would probably be fatal to the project and to its authors; and Fox, in his 
private communications with his friends before the meeting of Parliament, 
speculates, with doubt and anxiety, on the fate of the “vigorous and 
hazardous” measure he was about to bring forward. 

The intriguing King charged Earl Temple to signify to mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, in his name, that whoever voted for 
his Minister’s India Bill “ would be considered by him as an 
enemy.” We cannot go with Mr. Massey in disapproving the 
conduct of those who proposed to visit with direct censure this 
outrageous act of perfidy and usurpation. Had his Majesty, 
thereupon, transferred himself to Hanover, as he sometimes 
threatened to do when his will was crossed, he would have saved 
the nation from five hundred millions of additional debt. 

It is to be desired that all English historians should do their 
duty to a great nation by telling it plainly of its faults and 
crimes. We venture, however, to think that Mr. Massey, in 
“chronicling” the administration of the East India Company, 
not only “extenuates nothing,” but ‘‘sets down” rather too 
much—we will not say in “malice,” but in indignation. Surely 
he goes rather far in saying that the Indian Empire was partly 
acquired “ by violence and fraud such as can hardly be paralleled 
in the dark and bloody history of conquest since the world began.” 
We would beg him to remember his own just strictures on the 
headiong vehemence of Burke :— 

He could make no allowance, either for the difficulties with which the 
Company had to contend in establishing the authority of the British name 
over vast provinces, differing from each other in religion and race, but to 
all of whom the manners an: a of Europe were unknown; nor for 
the faults of a Government, which, bad as it might be, could hardly fail to 
be an improvement on that of the native rulers. His ardent imagination 
could dwell upon nothing but the awful spectacle of a once mighty empire 
in ruins, of the subverted thrones, and undone princes of India. 

The trial of the “ great proconsul ” forms a stately episode in 
the history of Pitt’s Administration, though Pitt’s own conduct 
in the matter remains under a cloud which this volume does not 
dispel. Mr. Massey shrewdly attributes the acquittal of Hastings 
to an unexpected cause—the splendid oratory of his great 
accusers 

Indeed, if it had not been for these repeated exhibitions of the highest 

powers of eloquence, it is difficult to understand how the great delinquent 
who stood at the bar could have escaped conviction on some of the charges 
preferred against him. The acceptance of a bribe from Cheyte Sing, and the 
torture of the Begums for the pee of extortion, were charges clearly 
established; but the public mind was so excited by the amazing feats of 
oratory exhibited in Westminster Hall, that the dry details of evidence were 
little regarded, and the whole proceeding came to be looked upon as a display 
of intellectual feats, rather than a grave judicial inquiry. 
Pitt’s genius was speedily turned to the subject of reform in 
Treland. With this view he instituted inquiries into the compo- 
sition and character of the Irish Parliament. That august 
assembly consisted of 300 members, of whom 116 were 
returned by five-and-twenty proprietors. The Government had 
12 nominees of their own, 44 seats occupied by placemen, 86 pro- 
prietary seats hired of the proprietors by means of titles, offices, or 
pensions, and 32 votes of gentlemen who “had promises.” Pitt 
also obtained a paper givin a personal account of each member 
of the House, from which Mr. Massey has taken a few entries at 
random :— 

H— H-—, son-in-law to Lord A—, and Le. into Parliament by him. 
Studies the law; wishes to be a Commissioner of Barracks, or in some similar 
place. Would go into orders and take a living. ; 

H— D-, brother to Lord C—. Applied for office; but, as no specific 

omise could be made, has lately voted in opposition. Easy to be had, if 

ought expedient. A silent, gloomy man. 3 

L— M— refuses to accept Sool. per annum; states very high pretensions 
from his skill in House of Commons management; expects 100.1. per annum. 
N.B.—Be careful of him. 

T— N—, has been in the army, and is now on half-pay; wishes a troop of 
d ns on full-pay. States his pretensions to be fitteen years’ service in 
Parliament. N.B.—Would prefer office to military already 
has, and has long had, a pension. Character, especially on the side of truth, 

le. 
MA icpendent, but well disposed to Government. His four sisters 
have pensions, and his object is a living for his brother. — ite 

T— P—, brother to Lord L—, and brought in by him, a captain in the 
navy, wishes for some sinecure employment. 

Such was the Parliament by which, according to French pam- 
hleteers, subsisted, and with which expired, the prosperity of the 
ish people. : 

Mr. Massey has had the advantage of using, among his mate- 
rials for this volume, the papers of the late Mr. Edward Hawke 


Locker, a 


Greenwich Hospital, who “about | 


forty years since, with the sanction of the Royal Family, and 
with the assistance of many distinguished persons, collected 
voluminous materials for a Life of George III.” From this 
source have been derived some particulars respecting the Kiny’s 
illness. The Royal sufferer was not more wisely or humanely 
treated than other lunatics under the brutal and ignorant system 
of that period, till he came into the hands of Dr. Willis :— 


Dr. Willis did not hesitate to de«lare, that if he had been consulted in the 
first instance, the King’s illness would, in all probability, have been of very 
short duration. And this opinion appears to have been well fuunded. Mental 
disease was, at that time, a branch of art little understood; and the specific 
treatment of lunatics was worthy only of the barbarous age of medicine. ihe 
unhappy patient, upon whom this, the most terrible visitation of Heaven, 
had fallen, was no longer dealt with as a human being. His body was imme- 
diately enclosed in a machine, which left it no liberty of motion. Le was 
sometimes chained to a staple. He was frequently beaten and starved; and, 
at the best, he was kept in subjection by menacing and violent language. 
The history of the King’s illness showed that the most exalted station aid 
not wholly exempt the sufferer from this stupid and inhuman usage. The 
King’s disorder manifested itself principally in unceasing talk, but no dispo- 
sition to violence was exhibited. Yet he was subjected constantly to the 
severe discipline of the strait-waistcoat ; he was secluded from the Queen and 
his family; he was denied the use of a knife and fork, of scissors, or any 
instrument with which he might inflict bodily injury. Such petty vexatious 
treatment could not fail to aggravate a disorder, the leading sympiom of 
which was nervous irritability, caused by over-application, extreme abste- 
miousness, and domestic anxiety. It would have been well if the errors of 
the physicians had been confined to ignorance. But tueir negligence was 
still more reprehensible. While the poor maniac was deprived of those 
tender offices which his wife and daughters might have rendered, he was 
abandoned to the care of low mercenaries; and so litile discrimination was 
observed in the chvice of his attendants, that the charge of his person devolved 
chiefly on a German page, named Ernst, who was utterly unworthy to be 
trusted with the care of the humblest of his fellow-creatures. ‘lhis man, who 
had been raised by the patronage of his Majesty, repaid the kindness of his 
royal master with the most brutal ingratitude. He went so far as to strike 
the helpless King; and on one occasion, when his Majesty wished to protract 
his exercise in the gardens at Kew, Krnst seized him in his arms, carried him 
into a chamber, and throwing him violently un a sofa, exclaimed in an insoleut 
manner to the attendants: “There is your King for you.” 


The two political parties were represented in the sick chamber, 
and intrigue and faction hovered round the lunatic in their most 
revolting forms. But more disgusting even than intrigue and 
faction hovering round the lunatic, was the conduct of the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York :— 


The Prince of Wales, who had a talent for mimicry, and indeed possessed 
the social qualities suited to the witty and profligate men and wowen with 
whom he lived, was in the habit of amusing his companions by taking off, as 
the phrase was, the gestures and actions of his insane father. That which be 
did himself he suffered his friends to do; and the standing topic in the Prince’s 
circle was ridictle of the King and Queen. The Duke of York vied with his 
brother in defamation of his parents; but he was wholly destitute of the 
lively talent which sometimes carries off the grosser parts of the most ribald 
discourse; and the brutality of the stupid sot disgusted even the most profli- 
gate of his associates. 


Thurlow, till the King’s recovery was pronounced certain, 
trimmed painfully between the King’s party and that of tue 
Regency :— 

But on the 15th his mind was made up. On that day he stood up in his 
place in Parliament, and, with many tears, admonished his amazed audience, 
that their first duty was to preserve the rights of their King entire, so that, 
when God should permit him to recover, he might not find his situation worse 
than it had been before his infirmity. He then dwelt on his own gricf, aud 
the debt of gratitude which he owed to his alllicted Sovereign; conclucin 
with these well-remembered words, “ When 1 forget my fing, may G 
forget me!” 


The Locker collection furnishes a pleasing addition to this 
pleasing incident :— 

According to Sir J. B. Bu who was present, when the Chancellor 
came to the words “ May God,” he suddenly stopped in his career; a word, 
the most familiar (o his lips, having naturally arisen, but alter a pause, instead 
of “damn,” he substituted “forget,” and so created a household word when 
he was about to utter an ordinary imprecation. 


The King’s temporary recovery—momentous as the “grain of 
sand” in the brain ot Cromwell—plazed the power of Pitt again 
on a firm basis, and gave England a Tory Government at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, and, as a consequence, 
the Revolutionary War. Thus Dr. Willis, by his skill and 
humanity, became one of the most questionable benetactors of 
mankind. 


LEAVES OF GRASS* 


° is now four or five years since we reviewed Mr. Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass. On that occasion we were spared the 
trouble of setting forth the new poet's merits, as he or his pub- 
lisher was good enough to paste into his presentation-copy a 
number of criticisms from American perivdicals, which we were 
satisfied to reprint along with a few extracts illustrative of the 
volume they recommended. We cannot treat a new edition of 
Leaves of Grass in the same way. It is, we believe, the sixth or 
seventh which has appeared in the United States, and shows, 
both externally and internally, that Mr. Wintman is now much 
too confident in his own popularity and influence to care for 
directing English reviewers in the way they should go. The 
volume itself is splendid. The type is magnilicent, the paper is 
as thick as cardboard, and the covers, ornamented with an in- 
taglio of the earth moving through space and displaying only 


* Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. Boston: Tha and Eldridge. 
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the American hemisphere, are almost as massive as the house- 
tiles which, according to Mr. Gladstone, are produceable from 
rags boiled to pulp. It-is a book evidently intended to lie on 
the tables of the wealthy. No poor man could afford it, and it 
is too bulky for its possessor to get it into his pocket or to hide 
it away in a corner. 

This is geo astonishing to us, for Mr. Whitman reappears 
with all his old characteristics. He is still 


Walt Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, a kosmos, 

Disorderly, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking, breeding ; 

No sentimentalist—no stander above men or women or apart from them, 
No more modest than immodest— 


in short, one of the most indecent writers who ever raked out 
filth into sentences. Such books as this have occasionally been 
printed in the guise of a 
scrofulous French novel, 
On grey paper with blunt type, 


but this, we verily believe, is the first time that one of them has 
been decorated with all the art of the binder and the pressman. 
The odd thing is, that it irresistibly suggests its being intended 
for the luxurious and cultivated of both sexes. We are almost 
ashamed to ask the question—but do American ladies read Mr. 
Whitman? At all events, it is startling to find such a poet 
acquiring popularity in the country where piano-legs wear frilled 
trousers, where slices are cut from turkeys’ bosoms, and where 
the male of the gallinaceous tribe is called a “rooster.” The 
theory that the affectation of an artistic object will justify any 
conceivable mode of treatment bas never been carried farther. 
Poetry of so singular a kind deserves some degree of analysis. 

Mr. Whitman’s first characteristic is, that he is an Emersonian. 
It is curious to observe the effect of the secondary Carlylism of 
Emerson on a thorough American rowdy. It is generally 
the weak through over-refinement who are imposed on by that 
philosophy which pre-eminently affects to disdain conven- 
tionalities; but here is a “disorderly, fleshy, sensual” nature, 
which takes the disease in quite a new form. Mr. Whitman is 
a professed Pantheist, but he draws from his Pantheism some 
conclusions not dreamed of by his teachers. From the principle 
that all things are divine, he derives the inference that all things 
are equally beautiful and equally fitted for poetical treatment, 
and this is his justification for writing with the utmost minute- 
ness on subjects on which Nature herself has sometimes been 
thought to command silence to everybody except doctors. Mr. 
Whitman's philosophy seems 2]so to deny that man has any per- 
sonality distinct from the rest of the universe. A very large 
part of his poetry is taken up with assertions that he is every- 
thing else, and everything else is he; nor do we remember 
to have come across a doctrine more convenient for a poet. It 
relieves one from the necessity of doing more than enumerating 
the various elements of which the moral and material worlds are 
composed, the various scenes of which they are the theatre, or 
the various passions they include, and then the enumeration ma 
be closed with the remark that all these things are equally god- 
like, or are equally dear to the poet, or are equally part of him, 
or have an equal claim on him as a part of themselves. We 
take, almost at random, the following passage, to give a notion of 
Emersonianism done into verse by Mr. Whitman :— 

Good in all, 

In the satisfaction and aplomb of animals, 

In the annual return of the seasons, 

In the hilarity of youth, 

In the strength and flush of manhood, 

In the grandeur and exquisiteness of old age, 

In the superb vistas of Death. 

Wonderful to depart! 

Wonderful to be here! 

The heart, to jet the all-alike and innocent blood, 

To breathe the air, how delicious! 

To speak! to walk! to seize something by the hand! 

To prepare for sleep, for bed—to look on my rose-coloured flesh, 

To = conscious of my body, so amorous, so large. 

To be this incredible God I am, 

To have gone forth among other Gods—those men and women I love. 

* * * * 

I sing the Equalities, 

I sing the endless finales of things, 

I say Nature continues—Glory continues, 

I praise with electric voice, 

For I do not see one imperfection in the universe, 

And I do not see one cause or result lamentable at asi in the universe. 


These lines will show that Mr. Whitman has adopted a metre 
which, like his philosophy, is calculated to make the labour of 
writing poetry much slighter than it has been usually considered. 
He has a better ear than Mr. Tupper, and his versification has oc- 
casionally a vague rhythm about it, but it is evidently the free and 
easy Tupperian pseud-hexameter which he has taken for his model. 
The elasticity of the rules by which this peculiar metre is governed 
here and there receives startling illustration in Leaves of Grass, 
as in the last two verses of the following extract :— 


Who are you, indeed, who would talk or sing in America? 

Have you studied out My Lanp, its idioms and men ? 

Have you learned the physiology, phrenology, politics, geography, pride, 
freedom, friendship, of my land? its substratums and objects ? 

Have you considered the organic compact of the first day of the first year 
of the inde nce ot The States, signed by the Commissioners, 
ratiGed by The States, and read by Washington at the head of the 
army? 


The same metrical oddities appear in another passage, which we 
quote because it gives us Mr. Whitman’s description—doubtless 
a faithful one—of himself and his habits :— 
His shape arises, 
ugher, weeper, worker, , citizen, countryman, 
a of se stander upon hills, summer swimmer in rivers or by 


sea, 
Of pure American breed, of reckless health, his bod: ‘ect, free from 


taint from to toe, free forever from 
clean-breath 
Ample-limbed, a feedet, weight a hundred and eighty pounds, full- 


blooded, six feet high, forty inches round the breast and back, 
Countenance sun-burnt, bearded, calm, unrefined, 
Reminder of animals, meeter of savage and gentleman on equal terms, 
* * * * * * 
Never offering others, always offering himself, corroborating his phre- 


nology, 

Velapheoes, inhabitive, combative, conscientious, alimentive, intuitive, 
of copious friendship, sublimity, firmness, self-esteem, comparison, 
individuality, form, focality, eventuality, 

Avowing by life, manners, works, to contribute illustrations of results of 
The States, 

Teacher of the unquenchable creed, namely, egotism, 

Inviter of others continually henceforth to try their strength against his. 


Tt will be seen that Mr. Whitman calls himself “naive,” in the 
feminine. One of his peculiarities is that he mixes up French 
words, generally much misspelt and otherwise abused, with the 
English or American of his verses. In one poem, each stanza 
begins with “Allons.” In another, the words ‘ Accouche ; 
accouchez” form a whole line; and elsewhere he calls upon the 
world to “respondez.” But if his French is a new ingredient in 
poetry, still newer is his American slang, particularly journalistic 
and debating slang, with which he sometimes fills entire pages. 
Nothing can be absurder than the way in which the common- 
places of public speaking are occasionally intruded, as in this 
couplet :— 
I say, nourish a great intellect, a great brain; 
If I have said anything to the contrary, I hereby retract it. 
Or in the following :— 
I, an habitué of the Alleghanies, treat man as he is in the influerces of 
Nature, in himself, in his inalienable rights. 
I do not tell the usual facts, proved by records and documents ; 
What I tell (talking to every born American) requires no further proof 
= he or she who hears me will furnish, by silently meditating 
one. 

The extracts we have given will perhaps lead the reader to 
wonder by what extraordinary hallucination as to the character 
of poetry Americans have been led to regard Mr. Whitman as a 
poet. Yet we are fur from saying that he has nothing of the 
poetical fibre. He is oe an unredeemed New York rowdy 
of the lowest stamp. He is absolutely without sense of decency. 
He has obviously no sort of acquaintance with the masters of 
his art, and his studies have been apparently confined to 
Mr. Tupper, his newspaper, and the semi-lyrical rhapsodies of 
the Boston transcendentalists. But his taste, now hopelessly 
perverted, seems to have been naturally delicate, and he has a 
very vivid imagination. When his pictures happen (as is rarely 
the case) to be neither befouled with filth nor defaced by vulgarity, 
they are, for the most part, strikingly presented. A sort of cata- 
logue of scenes of American life, which, according to Mr. Whit- 
man’s easy method, is continued for half-a-dozen pages and 
results in nothing particular, gives a good idea of his descriptive 
power. We can only quote the beginning :— 

Over the powing sugar—over the cotton plant—over the rice in its low 
moist field, 
Over the sharp-peaked farm house, with its scalloped scum and slender 
shoots from the gutters, 
Over the western persimmon—over the long-leaved corn—over the deli- 
cate blue-flowered flax, 
Over the white and brown buckwheat, a hummer and buzzer there with 
the rest, 
Over the dusk en of the rye as it ripples and shades in the breeze, 
Scaling pulling up, holding on by low 
scragged limbs, 
Walking \ e path worn in the grass and beat through the leaves of the 
brush, 
Where the quail is whistling betwixt the woods and the wheat-lot, 
Where the bat flies in the Seventh Month eve—Where the great gold- 
bug drops through the dark, 
Where the fiails keep time on the barn floor, 
Where x brook puts out of the roots of the old tree and flows to the 
meadow, 
Where cattle stand and shake away flies with the tremulous shuddering 
of their hides, 
Where the cheese-cloth hangs in the kitehen—Where andirons straddle 
the hearth-slab——W here cob-webs fall in festoons from the rafters, 
Where trip-hammers crash—Where the press is whirling its cylinders, 
Wherever the human heart beats with terrible throes out of its ribs— 


there, and everywhere else, is Mr. Whitman. 

We conclude with some lines which are more like true poetry 
than anything else in the volume. They are fished’ out from the 
very midst of a sea of foul impurities :-— 


Press close, bare-bosomed Night Press close, magnetic, nourishing 


Night! 
Night be south winds! a of the large few stars! 

Still, nodding night! Mad, naked, summer night. 

Smile, O voluptuous, cool-breathed Earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ! : 

Earth of departed sunset! Earth of the mountains, misty- ,~ 
Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon, just tinged with ! 
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Earth of shine and dark, mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid grey of clouds, brighter and clearer for my sake! 
Far-swooping elbowed Earth! Rich, apple-blossomed Earth! 
Smile, for your lover comes ! 

Prodigal, you have given me love! Therefore I to you give love! 

O unspeakable passionate love! 


LADY CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HER DAUGHTER.* 


M*® SALA publishes little books about nothing particular 
with very curious rapidity. In themselves they have 
hardly any importance, but they represent a kind of literature— 
if it is to be called by that name—which is one of the inventions 
of the present day, and which, as far as its sphere extenda, cannot 
but have a very bad influence over those who read the books 
which compose it. It is mischievous both in form and in sub- 
stance; for the form either depraves the taste of those to whom 
it is addressed, or if, as must often be the case, they are unac- 
quainted with higher and better models of composition, it can 
hardly fail to inoculate them with a jaunty vulgarity and conceit 
which is an evil of considerable magnitude, and which tends to 
produce evils of a much more serious kind. A flighty, slipshod 
turn of mind, accustomed to crave for parasitical amusement in 
connexion with every subject of human thought or inquiry, is 
almost certain to lead its victims to inaccurate, unmanly opinions, 
and to presumptuous discontent with everything of which the 
advantage is not apparent to very limited capacities. The sub- 
stance of the class of books referred to is usually faulty in these 
very particulars. They are generally composed of the most 
crude and emasculate speculations upon detached parts of great 
subjects, and not only bear no traces of quiet or impartial thought, 
but are radically hostile to the formation of the mental habits 
which are essential to that process. 

Lady Chesterfield’s Letters is a good specimen of books of this 
sort. Indeed, it is unusually instructive, because the author of 
it appears to have a sort of indistinct consciousness of the fact 
that the style of writing which he has selected is one which re- 
quires apology. His motley is not quite so glaring in its pattern, 
nor does it fit quite so easily on his back as the coats of some 
other writers of the same class. There is a protesting, com- 
—- tone about parts of the book, which suggests that Mr. 

ala feels that he is not engaged in any very dignified pursuit, 
and that he could do better if he chose—a suggestion which 
is probably true. It is earnestly to be hoped that he will try to 
act up to it. ‘The scheme of the book is that an old lady living in 
retirement in the country writes a series of letters to her daughter 
in town. Mr. Sala intended originally to have made her “ as 
shrewd, as caustic, and as humorous as he has known many old 
women of the world to be;” but, he honestly admits, “ dy 
Chesterfield writes like a man, for the reason that her amanuensis 
was a man—myself.” This isa very insufficient reason for an in- 
correct assertion. Lady Chesterfield does write exactly like an old 
woman, but not like one who is either shrewd, caustic, humorous, 
or a woman of the world. Yet we do not doubt Mr. Sala’s next 
statement :—‘“ I have put my own words and thoughts into the 
mouth of Lady Chesterfield. The little doctrines she inculcates 
are mine—of course except her peevish excesses of cynicism, her 
little outbursts of old-world Toryism. As to the rest, I have 
endeavoured to make her plead the cause, uphold the rights, 
denounce the wrongs, the cruelties, the hypocrisies, and the lies, 
considerations of which, whether I have been engaged in matters 
of fact or matters of fiction, have occupied my pen since I 
first took it up to be a working literary man thirteen years ago.” 
In accordance with this programme, Mr. Sala invents a variety of 
little incidents on which Lady Chesterfield moralizes to her 
daughter. Miss Chesterfield goes up to town in a railway- 
carriage, her hostess in London gives a party, she gets intoa 
flirtation ; and each of these, and twenty other incidents, gives 
her mother an opportunity to twaddle about every conceivable 
subject. The style is imitated with considerable felicity from 
those passages in Mr. Thackeray’s novels in which mankind 
are dandled up and down in a half-tender, half-cynical 
manner, which, till the trick of it is found out, is impressive, 
because it assumes the existence of a reserved fund of latent 
strength that could, if it would, make revelations of tremen- 
dous import to the general peace and welfare of mankind. 
The gentle infusion of sarcasm, the subdued melancholy, the 
air which seems to say to all whom it may concern, “Gather 
your roses whilst you can,” are all so many indirect claims to a 
vast and woful experience. They are ways of saying, “ Do 
not be afraid of me. I could no doubt crush you with my in- 
vective, or blight you with my sarcasm, but I am not going to do 
it. I take eens in your innocent joy, and in order that you 
may laugh, I will joke; though, as you see, I do it in the bitter- 
ness of a heart worn down by thought and knowledge.” In Mr. 
Sala’s case, such an implied claim is something like the magna- 
nimity of the little street boy who, being ordered off by a powerful 
man whose footsteps he was dogging with the pertinacity which 
such boys constantly display, replied with a patronizing air, 
**Don’t be afraid, I'm not going to hurt you.” In spite of Mr. 
Sala’s attitudes, it is impossible not to feel that, even if he did 
open the floodgates of his mind, no very awful deluge would 
follow. He is quite right in saying that his heroine preaches 
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“little sermons.” They are very little indeed, and give no in- 
dication of the power of preaching larger ones. There is some- 
thing affecting in the contrast between Hercules and the distaff; 
but a man does not become a Hercules by taking to women’s 
work ; and when there are so many ways of getting a living, 
it seems rather contemptible to select that of wriling a number 
of very feeble little remarks upon very paltry subjects, and 
stringing them together into a thin volume, which claims, 
amongst other things, to uphold rights, and to denounce wrongs, 
cruelties, and lies. 


After paces | reading through Mr. Sala’s book, it is hard to 
say what rights he has upheld, or what wrongs, cruelties, hypo- 
crisies, or lies he has denounced. The book is full of feeble 
attempts to think about different things upon which a man really 
might think to some advantage if he knew how, and would take 
the trouble, but upon which Mr. Sala simply maunders. For 
example, Letter VIII. contains seventeen or eighteen pages 
about the ‘“‘ Behaviour of Young Ladies.” This is a subject on 
which a thoughtful man might find a great deal to say. A 
sprightly or ingenious man might be smart and amusing upon 
it. A man who, without these qualities, was still observant, and 
had a quick eye for the small peculiarities of particular times and 
claases, might write something more or less pointed and graphic. 
Let us see what Mr. Sala, who for the last thirteen years has 
been, to use his own phrase, “‘a working literary man,” makes 
of it. After about three pages of irrelevant preface, the gist of 
which is that the letters cannot please everybody, Lady Chester- 
field tells her daughter that in former times society was much 
more debauched than it is now—that young ladies used for- 
merly to bet, and read bad books, whereas now novels for young 
ladies are almost too pure, and they do not bet at all—that 
ople now-a-days are not “ Beauties,” or “ Belles,” except, indeed, 
in America—that to be a worn-out beauty is a sad thing, and that 
an old French ballad by Frangois Villon sets this in a striking 
light, which is proved by giving the plot of the ballad—and that 
young ladies used to swear and sing improper songs, whereas they 
are now “so well behaved.” Here Mr. Sala fears that he is re- 
lapsing into “‘ my cynical mood ;” and then, after a caution that 
female heroism is hardly ever wanted, follows the usual list of 
female heroines in our own time. Madame Osten-Sacken nursed 
a midshipman who was wounded in the Tiger; then there was Mrs. 
Seacole, and Miss Nightingale; and then comes a little ser- 
monette by way of conclusion, which is unexceptionable enough, 
as far as matter goes, though the style is a perfect curiosity of 
bad taste. ‘“ Don’t let your heart wear gloves. Don’t think 
you have fulfilled all the requirements of politeness when you 
lave a card upon conscience. Cajl upon conscience. Insist upon 
seeing her. Rout her up if she says she is not at home. Keep 
your veil down when you fancy gentlemen are watching you us 
you survey life; but look at it with your veil up when alone,” 
&e. &e. 

This is an average specimen of the sort of matter of which this 
volume, and many others like it, are composed. The peculiarity 
of it is that it is impossible to understand how it ever comes— 
not to be written, for there appears to be a market for it—but to 
be read. There is in it neither originality, nor novelty, nor 
pot nor even the verbal ingenuity which long practice might 

supposed to give. There is not a syllable in it which rises above 
the most trivial common-place. Every one knows that our man- 
ners are quieter, and our books more reticent, than they were 
a hundred years ago, and this is really all that Mr. Sala has 
to say about the manners of young ladies. They deserved some- 
thing better than that. Women cannot be so absolutely effete 
as to suggest no reflections at all. But perhaps, in the course of 
his thirteen years’ practice as a working literary man, Mr. Sala 
has said all that he had to say on that head so very often that 
he has taken, as a last resource, to try how much space he can 
qccupy in saying nothing. This supposition is considerably con- 
firmed by the style in which the “ little sermon” is written. In 
every occupation there is what the French would call a 
“hierarchy” of labourers. Some shoemakers are men's men, 
others women’s men—some work at ready-made boots and shoes, 
others at those which are made to order. It is apparently the 
same with “working literary men.” Some do the solid, and others 
the airy business—some are in the sentimental line, whilst others 
stick to facts. Mr. Sala appears to devote himself to the 
sentimental-comic department, and the consequence is, that 
whatever he writes is flavoured with a set of tricks of 
style which might be made up in quantities like bottles of 

orcestershire sauce, and rubbed into ulmost any material. One 
of these tricks is the abuse of specification. In the old days of 
special pleading, it used to be a rule in many proceedings that 
time, place, and quantity must be alleged in relation to all material 
facts. Thus,itwould not have been enough to say thata man wrong- 
fully took away some tables, but it would have been necessary to 
aver that on a given day, at a given place, he took divers, to wit, 
three tables of great value, to wit, the value of 20/. of lawful money 
of Great Britain. This pedantry, having been banished by statute 
from Courts of Law, has betaken itself‘ to literature. riters of 
the comic, serio-comic, and sentimental departments always t 
to give point to their writing by specifying. Thus Mr. Sala 
wants to say that English yirls at present are better behaved 
than they were in the last pee, This tame observation is 
made picturesque as follows:—“I consider a moderm young 
English lady to be a much more rangée person than was her 
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great-crandmother in her maidenhood,” (why not go on to add, 
to wit. at Kensington Palace, in the county of Middlesex ?) “ No 
beautiful Miss Gunnings, no lovely brazen-faced Duchesses of 
Kingston. no Georginas of Devonshire even, would now be tole- 
rated within the pale of polite society” (to wit, in Belgravia, in the 
arish of St. Mary, Westminster, in the county of Middlesex). 

Yothing enables a man to spread the results of his miscellaneous 
reading over a wider surface than the liberal employment of this 
device, and hardly any assertion is too stale to derive from it a 
certain sort of freshness and gloss. If. for example, you want to 
say it is very cold weather, how vivacious you may be by observ- 
ing that it is not so warm now as in those old June days of cen- 
tury eighteen, when George ITI. had just been crowned at West- 
minster, and Great Old Samuel Johnson used to dine at the Mitre 
and saunter in the Temple Gardens. 

Another contrivance of the same kind is that of expressive 
pseudonyms. In order to use it properly, a man should not 
only pov d every sentiment that he wishes to express, but 
should embody it in a nickname. Mr. Thackeray first brought 
this trick into fashion ; and in a regular novel, where there must 
be characters, and the characters must have names, it is not out 
of place, though it is very easily overdone ;. but ina set of letters 
like Mr. Sala’s, it becomes utterly intolerable in a very short 
time indeed. It is quite true, for example, that a French judge 
is a very different person from an English one; and a mother, 
answering her dau-hter’s letter from Paris, might well enough 
say something lively about the contrast which a judge of thirty- 
five and a great dancer affords to our notions of judicial 
dignity. Mr. Sala has nothing particular to say upon the sub- 
ject beyond the bare fact that French and English judges 
are very different people ; but he expands this into almost three 
pages. partly by the help of Sir Christopher Hatton, and partly 
by talking about “ M. le President de la Toque des Pasperdus 
of the Imperial Court of Brives-la-Gaillarde,” and comparing 
him with ‘ Owlett, C. J., and Miniver, B.” To make matter 
which could under no circumstances have been worth publishing 
fill more than 234 pages with what may, perhaps, be described 
as Sala’s Tincture of Thackeray, is neither a useful nor an orna- 
mental way of passing time. 

Mr. Sala might perhaps urge that his books are not intended 
to stand the test of serious criticisms—that they are only meant 
to be playthings, spiced with a certain virtuous flavour. The 
answer to Lhis is, that, whatever they are meant to be, they are 
radically and intrinsically bad—so bad that, if skilfully written— 
they would be worse, because they would be more popular than 
they are. A certain part of human life may properly be devoted 
to amusement, but even in armusement sense and spirit cannot be 
dispensed with. Maunderings aboutimportant subjects are simply 
bad in themselves, and are neither fit to be written by men nor 
to be read by womenor children. The tricks of style are tawdry 
enough, but in connexion with healthy matter they might be 
endured. It is an injustice, however, even to rotten leather to 
stamp it with a vulgar pattern. 


CAPTAIN BURTON’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


fe interest of this reeord of exploration is derived rather from 
the author’s achievements than from his adventures. The re- 
sult of Captain Burton’s hardships and labours has been to discover 
at last the Great Central Lake which for centuries has been the 
subject of an indistinct tradition among geographers, and a sort 
of philosopher's stone to Afriean explorers. They have sought 
it frow the north, and from the south, and from the west, and it has 
always hitherto eluded their search. And yet it was not so very 
hard to find. It lies due west from the island of Zanzibar, about 
six hundred miles from the coast, from which it is separated by 
one water-shed of moderate elevation. If there were any 
materials for commercial progress in the degraded tribes that in- 
habit its shores, this diseovery would be a very important one. 
The extreme length of the Jake is not quite three hundred miles, 
its extreme breadth is about forty. It is therefore larger than 
any other inland sea in the Old World, with the exception of 
the Caspian. But unless the Jazy savages who surround it were 
exterminated, and their places supplied by white men, the dis- 
— is not likely, for some time, to have more than a geogra- 
phical value. 

At first sight it seems surprising that no European should have 
made the journey before, so slight do the hardships by which it 
is beset appear. How little there is of serious obstacle in 
mountain or morass appears sufficiently from Captain Burton's 
recommendation that a tram-road should be laid from the lake 
to the coast, and his assurance that there are no engineerin 
difficulties. There was no difficulty about food; for almost all 
along the line of march, with insignificant exceptions, villages 
were to be found in which supplies of all kinds were to be had. 
Nor was the explorer exposed to personal danger from the 
jealousy or hostility of the natives. No doubt the melan- 
choly fate of a French predecessor on the same line forced him 
to take an escort; but a very small display of force sufficed to 
secure him from all attack. The privilege of being fleeced, which 
acvoarpanies the English traveller wherever he sets his foot, 
dit not desert Captain Burton in Eastern Africa. The chiefs 
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of this part of the country principally live by the black-mail, or 
customs, which they levy from the trading caravans; and as 
their system is to proportion their exactions to the traveller's 
supposed wealth, a white man travelling fur pleasure, not for 
profit, was naturally the victim of a severe tariff. But beyond 
this the native tribes offered him no sort of hindrance. ‘The 
traveller’s only real obstacle, the ‘only feature which gives 
anything of a variety to his slow but easy progress, was 
the terrible fever with which the country is cursed. This 
incessant pest seems to have met and baffled the author 
and his companion at every stage of their advance. It was 
not, as in other parts of Africa, content with ravaging the 
reedy valley or alluvial plain— it appears to have pursued 
them or clung to them just as pitilessly on the mountains 
as in the hollow. Highlands or lowlands, wet climate or dry, 
it seems to have been just the same to the fever. The only 
difference between healthy and unhealthy districts appears to 
be that the natives suffer in the low country, but escape when 
they get out of it. The stranger is equally fever-hunted in both. 
Almost a regular portion of Captain Burton’s diary, at each 
halting station, is an account of the paroxysms of fever in which 
the particular malaria of the place manifested itself. His normal 
condition for starting in the morning was a state of weak- 
ness so intense that he was unable to sit upon anass. These 
fever fits were the only serious adventure of the journey. 
Rascally porters would occasionally steal his goods or break his 
instruments, and extortionate chiefs would sometimes exact an un- 
conscionable tribute; but these are mishaps with which tourists 
in Europe are not wholly unacquainted. The only element of 
hardship in the expedition—and it was abundant enough for the 
most adventurous taste—was the pestilence in whicn they lived 
and moved, and from which there was r either respite nor escape. 
An extract will give the best picture of the reality of the suffer- 
ings it induced :— 

On the roth October, suddenly waking about dawn from a horrible dream, 
in which a close pack of tigers, leopards, and other beasts, harnessed with a 
network of iron hooks, were dragging him like the rush of a whirlwind over 
the ground, he found himself sitting up on the side of his bedding, forcibly 
clasping both sides with his hands. Half-stupefied by pain, he called Bombay, 
who having formerly suffered from the “Kichyoma-chyoma”—the “little 
irons”—raised his master’s right arm, placed him im a sitting position, as 
lying cown was impossible, and directed him to hold the left ear behind the 
head, thus relieving the excruciating and torturing twinges, by lifting the 
lung from the liver. The next spasm was less severe, but the sufferer’s mind 
had — to wander, and he again clasped his sides—a proceeding with 
which Bombay interfered. 

Early on the next morning, my companion, by Bombay and 
Gaetano, staggered towards the tent. Nearing the doorway, he sent in his 
Goanese, to place a chair for sitting, as usual, during the tvils of the day, 
outside. The support of an arm being thus removed, ensued a second and 
violent spasm of cramps and twinges, all the muscles being painfully cun- 
tracted. After resting for a few moments, he called his men to assist him 
into the house. But neglecting to have a chair previously placed for him, he 
underwent a third fit of the same epileptic description, which more closely 
resembled those of hydrophobia than aught I had ever witnessed. He was 
onee more haunted by a crowd of hideous devils, giants, and lion-headed 
demons, who were wrenching, with superhuman force, and stripping the 
sinews and tendons of his legs down to the ankles. At length. sitting, 
or rather lying, upon the chair, with limbs racked by cramps, features 
drawn and ghastly, frame fixed and rigid, eyes glazed and glassy, 
he began to utter a barking noise, and a peculiar chopping motion of 
the mouth and tongue, with lips protruding—the effect of difficulty 
breathing—which so altered his appearance that he was hardly recognisable, 
and completed the terror of the beholders. When this, the third and the 
severest spasm, had passed away, he called for pen and paper, and fearing 
that increased weakness of mind and body might presently prevent any 
exertion, he wrote an incoherent letter of farewell to his family, ‘That, how- 
ever, was the crisis. He was afterwards able to take the proper precautions, 
never moving without assistance, and always ordering a resting-place to be 
prepared for him. He spent a better night, with the inconvenience, how- 
ever, of sitting up, pillow-propped, and some weeks elapsed before he could 
lie upon his sides. Presently the pains were mitigated, though they did not 
entirely cease: this he expressed by saying that “the knives were sheathed.” 
Such, gentle reader, in Kast Africa, is the kichyoma-chyoma: either one of 
those eccentric after-effects of fever, which perplex the European at Zanzibar, 
or some mysterious manifestation of the Protean demon Miasma. 

Whatever the interest of Captain Burton’s discoveries, we 
doubt whether, with this prospect before them, Europeans are 
likely to be tempted into the charming country he has laid open 
to their enterprise. 

Perhaps it is this malaria which explains what is otherwise 
inexplicable—the fact that in this vast district of Eastern Africa 
British commerce has been foiled at its own weapons, The 
currency of the country is of a very peculiar character, but one 
that ought to recommend it to English merchants. The only 
cireulating medium recognised consists of cotton cloth, glass or 
poreelain beads, aud brass-wire, against which the ivory and 
copul which are the chief produce of the country are exchanged. 
This ought to be a great opportunity for Birmingham and Man- 
chester; and yet the beads, which are imported by the ton, have 
become a monopoly in the hands of the Hindoos, ana the supply 
of cotton has been so completely appropriated by the American 
merchants that the native name for the better kinds of cloth ig 
Merkani, To be beaten out of the field by Yankee cotton goods 
in a market which is nearer to England than to America is, in- 
deed, a deep disgrace to Manchester. But the truth is that, 
loudly as some classes of our manufacturers may denounce the 
increase of territory we have sought and acquired in the East, 
English merchants will hardly be induced to trade in uncivilized 
countries except under the protection of their own flag. Any- 
thing that is personally venturesome they discreetly leave tothe 
Americaus. A remarkable proof of this disinclination is the fact 
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that, according to the latest reports, no single English ship had 
been seen on this East African coast for many years. And yetit 
is from commerce almost alone that, in Captain Burton's judg- 
ment, any amelioration of the moral or physical condition of the 
East Africans can be looked for. The great curse of Africa, the 
slave trade—which nothing but legitimate trade can effectually 
root out—rages almost unchecked by English cruisers or Portu- 
guese treaties upon this side of the Continent. All the evils to 
soul and body of which this traffic is the dispenser it scatters 
lavishly over the “Land of the Moon.” e peculiar insti- 
tution has exhibited more than its usual efficacy in withering up 
family affection, remitting a whole race to debauchery for their 
sole enjoyment, and turning the most fruitful lands into a desert. 
Were he left to nature, the life of the East African would be 
passed in greater abundance, and therefore in greater happiness, 
than that of the Indian ryot. But the most fertile spots are 
generall the most exposed, and a thriving agricultural village 
is the favourite harrying-ground of the predatory tribes who 
supply the slave-dealers of the coast. The human being has 
come to be looked upon so completely as an article of mer- 
chandize that natural ties are absolutely unknown. The father 
will not hesitate, if he finds himself in difficulties, to relieve him- 
self by selling his wife and children, and if the difficulties still 
continue, he not unfrequently completes the transaction by 
the further sale of himself. In some ttibes the wife's brother 
has the curious right of selling her children into slavery if he 
thinks fit. This strange ownership rests upon the conviction—the 
fruit, no doubt, of long experience—that only maternal relation- 
ships can be relied upon. 

The literary merits of this book are very considerable. The 
narrative of a hardy, almost desperate, explorer is the last place 
in which we should have looked for the stores of reading and of 
thought which are displayed upon these pages. The work has 
only one defect. The bilious fever which haunted Captain Bur- 
ton during his travels clings to his pen. The book is one long 
grumble against most inanimate and all animate things. Of 
course we do net venture to fasten the charge of exaggeration 
upon any particular grumble; but a uniformly sombre tint 
cannot but suggest doubts as to whether it is not the subjective 
result of a bad liver. We do not question that guards, porters, 
chiefs, subordinates,anddonkeys were, allaccording to their several 
talents, as disagreeable and obstructive as they could be ; though 
his sensitiveness to difficulties of this kind is strange in so veteran 
a wanderer. But his quarrels extend much further than this. 
He has a death-feud with the companion of his travels, because 
the latter broke some canon of explorer’s etiquette, or some 
alleged agreement, by publishing their joint discoveries in Black- 
wood of last year. He sneers savagely at the Consul at Zanzibar, 
apparently for no other reason thansome fancied unpoliteness. He 
haa his fling at the Government of Bombay and the authorities 
of the India House. He takes a delight in gibbeting, by name, 
an unfortunate English apothecary at Zanzibar, with whose mode 
of treatment or activity in sending up supplies to himself he was 
not satisfied. And he loses no opportunity of snarling at the 
whole race of parsons, apparently on no other ground than that 
they are parsons. No doubt it is difficult for a man who sees 
everything through spectacles of a dingy yellow to describe his 
experiences as they would appear to those who have no spectacles 
at all. But it is a pity that, knowing his malady, he did not, 
before going to press, submit his compositions to some friend 
blest with biliary organs of a more normal character. 


@ ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN* 


prere must boil something up to make a novel; and the 
author of this book has boiled up his reminiscences of 
ersonal adventure and of the works of Mr. Carlyle and 

ir. Kingsley. As boilings-up go, it is all very well. It is a 
little out of the hackneyed line of novels, it is not absolutely 
unreadable, and it abounds in admirable morality. But it would 
not call for any further criticism were it not that it affords a 
good illustration of a remark or two that may apply to many 
tales of its kind, and that it discusses, after its fashion, one or 
two points of some interest. 

In the first place, it is worth seeing what this boiling-up of 
the reminiscences of the works of popular writers comes to. We 
cannot wholly object to it, for itis unavoidable. Popular writers 
are popular because they fall in with the taste of the day— 
because they seem to put an old truth in a new way, or to reveal 
a new truth, and do so in an acceptable manner—and because 
they igre what is vaguely passing through many minds. 
Those who are overpowered and led captive by popular writers 
cannot separate their own thoughts from the thoughts of the 
author they admire. They feel as if the expressions, although 
metaphorical and even accidental, which their favourite has 
employed, were intended, by the nature of things, to be used. 
They consider the repetition of these expressions, if at all sin- 
gular, as a kind of religious duty, and as the symbol of a religious 
creed, by adopting which they record, chiefly for their own satis- 
faction, that they too are in the right road of morality and 
literature. But the outside world, which admires the popular 
author but is not overwhelmed by him, finds these repetitions 
remarkably flat, for the expressions thus repeated have no longer 
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that connexion with the mind of their inventor which constituted a 
great element of their success. The Craftsman in this novel is a 
railway engineer, and he does wonders in the construction of 
machinery and in the different operations of railway making. 
The writer is familiar with the language brought into fashion 
chiefly by Mr. Carlyle on the subject of manual labour. He 
therefore calls the navvies “ Bersekers,” and speaks of Mark 
Brandling first as a “‘ captain of industry ;” and then, when the 
wonderful tunnel is made, we are told Mark is “ gazetted field- 
officer of industry.” It is worth while for the enthusiastic 
devotees of popular writers to consider why such expressions fall 
flat, and even sound absurd, and sy J they were effective when 
used by Mr. Carlyle, although they fail when repeated. There 
was a time, twenty years ago, when great railway and other 
works were being constructed, and when a succession of 
writers had created a disposition to see a peculiar poetry in 
the operations of human industry. Mr Carlyle, being at once 
a poetical and an original writer, gave expression to the wish 
for a poetry of labour; and as it happened that he had a fancy 
for Scandinavian mythology, he brought the names of that 
mythology to give piquancy to his praises of manual work. 
if he had been writing in the days of sham Orientalism—of 
Laila Rookh, Luxima, and Thalaba—he would probably have 
called the navvies “Jhins;” but his fancy was for Norse 
literature, and he called them Bersekers. There was vagueness 
and novelty in such Scandinavian terms, and the idea seemed 
a ood one of using them to glorify the heroes of labour. But 
their use was so intimately coupled with the reading of Mr. 
Carlyle, and the general turn of his writings, that they seemed 
only appropriate to him. ‘They now strike us as affected and out 
of place in the writings of other people, for we have no longer the 
charm of originality which there is in Mr. Carlyle’s works ; and 
these expressions are too marked to come naturally into the 
English of ordinary writers. 

Personal adventures and travels are the most natural materials 
for a novelist to draw upon. It is easier to recollect than to 
invent ; and it is natural to suppose that, if the writer can interest 
his readers at all, he is most likely to do so in treating of things 
which have been full of interest to himself. But these personal 
recollections are a pitfall to young and inexperienced authors. For 
the reminiscence seems to have a great deal more in it than the 
author ofien takes the trouble to express; and these shorthand 
notes, which are significant to him, are a perplexing blank to his 
readers. Scenes are introduced which come to nothing; and the 
reason is, that the author only puts down on paper just enough 
to enable himself to think over what has happened. We thus 
have a great apparatus of machinery set going for no result. For 
instance, at the end of the book there is a sudden description of 
a party of English in Egypt. It has no connexion whatever with 
the story, except that one or two of the persons supposed to be 
in Egypt have been described elsewhere in the former part of 
the volume. It is a mere excursus introduced iu the worst pos- 
sible place, without avy intrinsic interest in it. The reason of 
its introduction evidently is that the writer, wanting to put a 
little life into his tale, which was getting very limp, thougut of 
ascene in Egypt which he either remembered or had had de- 
scribed to him, and imagined that the reader would feel the 
emotion of sudden pleasure which the recollection had given the 
writer. But it is impossible the reader should have any emotion 
at all, except of wonder that the writer should not see how very 
much vut of place a purposeless dash of the minor characters 
into Egypt is at the end of a love story. The author, however, 
has a thread within a thread. For the mention of Egypt leads 
him to think of India, and he introduces an Indian officer on pur- 
pose that he may get in a sentence to the effect that India wants 
three conquests—“ one by the sword, one by the hammer, and one 
by the book.” To his mind this is probably not a truism. He 
has found a little private value in it by having worked out 
the platitude for himself. But the general reader tinds it as use- 
less in itselfas it is utterly out of place where it occurs. 


There is also another point with regard to which the Artist and 
Crafisman furnishes some good specimens for the avoidance of 
young writers. The author is continually reminding us that all 
the characters are merely the puppets of his faney, by the paing 
he takes to treat themasa reality. He is for ever praising them 
for doing what he tells them to do. For instance, the Craftsman 
loves the Artist, who is an opera singer known as “the Jernietia,” 
and afemale acquaintance of his makes the extremely obvious guess 
that it was the woman herself, and not her opera singing, that 
he cared for. Having stated this, the author telis us, “very subtle, 
very delicate, and touchingly true, was the instinct whieh told 
Rosina that what Mark loved in Clara was Clara rather than the 
Jernietta.” Praise so misplaced instantly reminds us that all 
these people are the creations of the writer. It is he who makes 
one of his puppets form a guess of the relation between two other 
of his puppets, and to call this guess a “ very delicate and touch. 
ingly true instinet” is only a roundabout way of thanking himself 
for thinking how his puppets are to behave. It is for the readers, 
not for the author, io glorify his characters. So ayain, the Ber. 
seker engineer starts a moral problem und wants a curate [riend to 
solve it. He goes to see this friend, but the friend is from home, 
‘The author then proceeds in the first person—* I take it that it 
was a happy thing for Mark, and for the irrevocable steadiast- 
ness of his conviction thereafter, that he was thus throwy back.” 
We are forced by these comments of the author on his own per- 
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formance to remember that we are only reading a fiction. If 
the author had chosen it to be so, the curate would have been at 
home; but the author makes the curate absent, and he is absent. 
What he really wants to tell us is, that he had a good reason for 
making the curate absent, but this accounting for his own con- 
trivances is quite a mistake in a novelist. We do not want the 
author to come in, like Bottom, with his prologue, and tell us that 
the lion is only Snug the Joiner. Certainly this intervention 
prevents the ladies being frightened. We cannot fail to under- 
stand why the curate is absent when his absence is accounted for 
by the person who creates both him and his absence; but the 
illusion of the fiction is as much destroyed as the illusion of the 
play is if the roaring of the lion is explained beforehand. 


_ The moral problem that disturbs the engineer is whether it is 
right to be an opera singer. The author comes to a very clear 
conclusion. He thinks it entirely and absolutely wrong. It 
must be acknowledged that he puts the case very fairly, for the 
singer in his story is a model of propriety and virtue, and so he 

uite allows that an opera singer may be a very good woman. 

e also distinguishes between one opera and another. The 
heroine refuses to sing in the Traviata, and after a contest the 
manager gives way, and she is allowed to sing no operas but those 
where the utmost decorum is preserved. Still she is disturbed in 
conscience, and the engineer flatly refuses to marry her unless 
she gives up singing altogether. At last she arrives at the 
desired conviction that any appearance on the stage is wrong in 
itself, and gets happily married. Thus we are brought to the 
pene that avirtuous and discreet woman, singing only inimmacu- 
ate operas, is doing wrong. We do not wish to argue the point at 
length, but the reasons given in this volume are entirely uncon- 
vineing. The first is, that no parent, looking at his infant daughter, 
would like to think she would be an opera singer. This, so far as 
it is true, is greatly caused by the risk attending the calling. If the 
arent knew that his daughter, if she were an opera singer, would 

e one of the best sort, and have a distinguished reward—if he 
could foresee that she would be virtuous, pretty, and marry an 
ambassador—he might not be so much disinclined. If he hesitated, 
his hesitation would be chiefly caused by the feeling that the 
position of an opera-singer is below what he would wish for his 
daughter. But this is nothing to the purpose. No gentleman, 
looking on his playful cherub, could bear to dream that she would 
be a cook ; but he would be uncommonly sorry if the supply of 
cooks were to cease. Then, in the second place, opera-singing 
is pronounced wrong because it does not do any precise and ascer- 
tainable good. Half the occupations and callings of mankind 
might be condemned on this ground. The question really is not 
whether a distinct moral lesson is inculcated in a particular opera, 
but whether the general moral effect of the existence of operas 
is good or bad. If society gains by having public amuse- 
ments where the higher tastes are gratified, there must be 
human beings who devote themselves to providing society with 
the requisite machinery for amusing itaelf. It is not pretended 
that operas have a distinctly immoral tendency, or all argu- 
ment would be superfluous. It is only said that operas do not 
do direct moral good, like a lecture or sermon. The end of 
all this reasoning is to deny society real amusements, and to tell 
society to be amused with amusements that are not amusing. 
Experience is not in favour of this mode of treating society. 


MR. SPURGEON ABROAD* 


Ts the early part of this year, Mr. Spurgeon spent a week in 
Paris, and we are informed, in the pamphlet now before 
us, that by his means ‘a revival has been commenced in 
that land of superstition and error,” France. It is difficult to 
say whether the success of Mr. Spurgeon or that of Mr. Cobden 
has been more sudden, complete, and stupendous. The French 
are in a fair way to become at once Evangelical Christians and 
free-traders, and in both capacities they will head a general 
march of the European intellect. We need scarcely add that 
France and Continental Europe will owe the revival of true re- 
ligion, no less than the triumph of sound commercial doctrines, 
to the aes. The connexion of cause and effect may be 
surprising, but it is unquestionable, and we shali endeavour to 
place it in a clear light. In September last, Mr. Mason, the 
American Ambassador, died suddenly at Paris. When the Em- 
peror, who was at Biarritz, heard of his death, he sent a tele- 
graphic message, ordering the military to attend at the American 
chureh, to pay respect to Mr. Mason’s memory. “They came, 
Romanists though they were, and lined the aisles.” We are 
from which a sermon by the 

verend Mr. Blood, Minister of the American church in Paris, 
who appears to be the sole original inventor of this plan for 
evangelizing France, and whom we vehemently suspect of 
having written the present pamphlet to describe its concep- 
tion and execution. “ This was Tiberalit on the part of that 
great man who has been raised up by the special Providence 
of God to effect greater results in the history of the 
world than any he has yet achieved. This is great en- 
couragement.” From the fact that a detachment of French 
soldiers assisted at Mr. Mason’s funeral, it was inferred that 
a Protestant reformation was about to overspread Kurope. 


* The Visit of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon to Paris. London: James P. 
and Alabaster and Passmore. 1860. ” 


Certainly Mr. Blood’s ministry will not fail through lack of faith. 
He reflected that “‘ France and the Continent ofered a fine field 
for missionary enterprise, though awfully neglected since the 
days of the Reformation.” The occasion appeared favourable for 
“attempting to enkindle the smoking embers of pure religion.” 
There were many things to encourage hope, and among others 
the foreign policy of the Emperor. ‘With bold and vigorous 
aim he was trying his hand with the temporalities of the Pope. 
He was determined to liberate Italy, and thus 4 it for the 
dissemination of the divine seed.” Such were Mr. Blood’s hopes, 
and such the grounds of them, about last October. We trust 
that since that time the Emperor's policy has continued so to 
shape itself as to promote the revival of true religion throughout 
the Continent. Perhaps the prospects of Protestantism, like 
those of free-trade, have become rather clouded during the last 
few months, notwithstanding that Mr. Spurgeon, “another and 
even a better Luther,” as well as Mr. Cobden, has been preach- 
ing eloquently against the prevailing errors. 

Malevolent comparisons are sometimes made between the 
French and the Roman empires. We would desire the authors 
of them to take notice that, as the Christian religion was inaugu- 
rated under Augustus Cesar, so it has been restored to vigour in 
France under the third Napoleon. Mr. Blood’s ——_ spirit 
was perhaps a little at fault as to the course of Italian politics, 
but an unerring instinct showed him the proper moment for in- 
viting Mr. Spurgeon to preach in Paris. And, acting in concert with 
Providence, he made arrangements for the visit which insured its 
complete success. He has published an account of this French revi- 
val in which his readers are bidden to watch the workings of Provi- 
dence. It is difficult to restrain a tendency to watch the work- 
ings of Mr. Blood. He tells us that there is no such thing as 
chance, but in the divine empire providence and grace co-operate. 
“ These remarks are pertinent on the present occasion.” It was 
intended to confine Mr. Spurgeon to a small chapel, but a trifling 
incident led to obtaining for him a large church. This, then, 
was the work of Providence. Mr. Blood, for his part, had in- 
tended to have Mr. Spurgeon as his guest, “‘as no one had 
hitherto responded to his delicate suggestions on that point.” 
He had also made arrangements to have all the evangelical minis- 
ters in Paris to a “ fraternal breakfast” and prayer-meeting. But 
“ Lady G——, that Christian lady,” now offered to receive Mr. 
Spurgeon as her guest, whereupon Mr. Blood “relinquished the 
pleasing privilege,” and, we suppose, countermanded the aay wt 
rations for the “ fraternal breakfast” at his ownhouse. The fact 
that the saloons of Lady G——- were used for a united prayer- 
meeting is second only in importance to that other fact that the 
Emperor of the French sent his soldiers to Mr. Mason’s funeral. 
“ Many of the Christians of Paris move in the higher circles ;” 
and the flattering blandishments of “the polite, and, we might 
say, the élite of Parisian society,” were prepared for Mr. Spurgeon. 
But that gentleman wrote a letter, which, with an alarming frank- 
ness, Mr. Blood publishes, expressing a wish to stay in some quiet 
house, and adding, “ the lionizing is the worst part of my labours.” 
Mr. Spurgeon, at least out of the — is a man of sense, and 
it is a pity he should be perpetually surrounded by injudicious 
friends, who make it appear that what they call “ flattering blan- 
dishments,” and he calls “ lionizing,” takes place at united prayer- 
— held “in the houses of two of the first families in 

aris.” 

The invitation had been given, and a large church had been 
secured to preach in, and an Empire which is Peace must neces- 
sarily receive the pure Gospel gladly. It might be supposed that 
the arrangements of Providence and of Mr. Blood were perfect. 
But something still remained todo. There must b@a messenger 
to prepare the way. When the Gospel was first delivered, the 
name of that messenger was John. When in these late times 
the Gospel was to be revived in France, the name of the mes- 
senger was Galignani. ‘All things being now arranged, Mr. B. 
had the following advertisement inserted in the Paris journals.” 
And at the same time two articles were written for Galignani’s 
Messenger, which bore, in compliance with the law, the signature 
of “ William Blood.” The proprietor of the paper, “ although 
a Roman Catholic, courteously gave space for the articles, and 
only asked, as a remuneration, two tickets, for himself and 
a reporter.” It would have been an edifying spectacle to see the 

rocess of conversion going on in Galignani’s columns; but 
Mr. Spurgeon does not seem to have achieved this triumph. We 
do indeed read of “an English gentleman, occupying a high 
position in Paris,” who was led by curiosity to go and hear the 
famous preacher. Some days after he was found at his office 
“in a state of great excitement, weeping.” Before him was 
an open Bible which he had been reading. The friend who 
called upon him wept and prayed with him. His daughter, 
too, was similarly affected. ‘“ She was a lady of fashion, 
though a religionist of the most formal kind.” And if 
the proprietor and staff of Galignani’s Messenger have used their 
tickets of admission without injury to their Catholicism, other 
and more famous journalists have owned Mr. Spurgeon’s power. 
M. Prevost-Paradol wrote an article in the Journal des Débats, 
which must be allowed to be a discriminating and forcible, us 
well as elegant, appreciation of Mr. Spurgeon’s eloquence. We 
fear that Mr. Blood, or whoever is the author of the pamphlet 
now before us, has failed to appreciate, with equal nicety, the 
character and position of M. Prevost-Paradol. “ His estimate 
of Mr. Spurgeon, so beautifully expressed, while it proves his 
liberality of sentiment and love for religious freedom, also points 
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him out as one capable and determined to advance the truth 
when spoken out with power.” It is really too bad, after M. 
Paradol’s handsome eulogy of Mr. Spurgeon, to insult that dis- 
tinguished writer by ascribing to him a freedom of pen which it 
is so well known he does not enjoy. Mr. Blood appears to think 
that M. Paradol is able and willing to write as freely as Mr. 
Spurgeon is to — in Paris. We believe that Mr. Blood is 

uite correct. Mr. Spurgeon may preach again in Paris, as 
eloquently as he preached before, upon the same topics. But let 
him take for his text the Fourth Commandment, and preach from 
a French pulpit against Emperors and Kings who “ usurp 
God’s peculiar day” for holding councils, and we fear that Mr. 
Spurgeon’s oratory, like M. Baradol’s articles, will be dried 
up by the French police, who will ruthlessly interfere to 
check the evangelization of the Continent. Even on his 
first visit Mr. Spurgeon was warned by some of his French 
friends that he was coming to a country “where freedom of 
speech is not recognised to the same extent as it is in England.” 

r. Grand-Pierre mentioned names of members of the Consistoire 
“who generously lent the church, and who belong to the highest 
families in France.” Dr. Grand-Pierre is compared by Mr. Blood 
to “the venerable Paul, who cautioned his sons, Timothy and 
Titus ;” but he has not referred to any passage in St. Paul’s 
epistles which mentions “ men of the highest families” who were 
politicians as well as religious men, and to whom it would be ex- 
pedient to avoid giving any unnecessary offence. Mr. Spurgeon, 
not unnaturally, wrote to say that, unless he could have perfect 
liberty of speech, he would not stir from England—and liberty 
was promised to him accordingly. But if Mr. Spurgeon should 
contemplate a second visit to Paris, he will find it desirable to 
remember that “ perfect liberty” of preaching does not include 
liberty to make remarks upon the way in which the Emperor 
employs himself on Sunday, nor even to suggest a comparison 
of the potentates who lately met at Baden to eagles gathered 
together over a carcass. 

It is very unfortunate that Mr. Spurgeon’s talents should be 
obscured and hia energetic ministrations made ridiculous by the 
vulgar and noisy crowd of worshippers which follows and cele- 
brates all his movements. Even the praise of M. Prevost-Paradol 
cannot avail against the praise of Mr. Blood. The religion 
of this gentleman and others like him may be genuine, 
but it is lamentably coarse and clamorous. The pam- 
phlet is written with all the distressing candour of the 
most flagrant of American speculations in the book-making line. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s farewell is described:—“It was indeed a 
sweet and solemn time—a little Pentecostal season.” The very 
next paragraph sets out a note from the “‘ Marquise de V——,” 
beginning thus :—‘‘ My dear Mr. B., if all your fatigue is now 
over, will you come and dine quietly with us to-day at half-past 
six o’clock ?” And in the next page a note is priated from the 
Rev. Frederick Monod, “‘ one of the most zealous ministers of 
Paris,” introducing ‘“‘my dear brother Horace,” for whom 
Mr. Blood is requested to procure an invitation to meet Mr. 
Spurgeon, “at dinner or otherwise,” and broadly asking “could 
there be found a place for him at Lady G.’s to-day?” The next 
three pages set forth the hymns sung in the Paris services; and 
we observe that four out of the six refer to the power of the 
Holy Spirit. The whole effect of this pamphlet upon the mind 
is something like that of a parody of St. Luke’s narrative. There 
was a “little Pentecost” invoked by hymns sung energetically 
at Mr. Spurgeon’s expressed desire; and the notes from ladies 
of fashion, and the quiet little dinners, seem quite in keeping 
with the “ apostles rigged out in their swaller-tailed coats,” who 
have taken in hand the evangelization of the Continent. In the 
impudent familiarity with which this pamphlet treats the most 
sacred names and thoughts, it stands almost without a rival ; 
and for ludicrous blundering and utter ignorance of the world in 
which the writer proposes to play an important part, it would be 
difficult to match the concluding part of his account of M. Pre- 
vost-Paradol. “ He has written largely upon the Papal question, 
in defence of the Emperor's efforts to put down Roman tyranny. 
This is the more tobe appreciated, as he himself is a Romanist. His 
wife,however, being an intelligent Protestant, no doubt some of his 
inspiration comes from her influence and zeal.” We hope that 
M. Paradol’s late troubles do not spring from the same cause. If 
-we may judge from Mr. Spurgeon’s letter from Baden, which 
was lately published, that prophet and his disciples begin to look 
with some distrust upon the sincerity of the Emperor's efforts to 

ut down the Pope. For this sacred purpose it might almost 
os thought allowable to hold council on the Sabbath; but mere 
worldly politics are suspected to have been the only matters dis- 
cussed at the Baden Conference. After all, it appears on further 
consideration doubtful whether the French Empire was intended 
by Providence as a machine for spreading the pure Gospel on 
the Continent. Mr. Spurgeon is now in Germany, but has 
scarcely yet proved himself “another and a better Luther.” We 
fear that if, from a German pulpit, Mr. Spurgeon should venture 
to promise “chains of darkness of unusual weight” for those 
“ yingleaders in rebellion,” the princes who hold council on a 
Sunday, the career of the modern Luther would be cut short. 
Whether or not ‘the Lord will be avenged on such a people as 
this,” we cannot tell; but sure we are that the rulers of the 
ople will be avenged—and promptly—on Mr. Spurgeon, if he 
should forget the difference between the “Conversation-house” at 
Baden, and the Surrey Music Hall. 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 244, JUNE 30, 1960:— 
The Neapolitan Constitution. | The Volunteers. 
La Question Irlandaise. The Precedents Committee. 
The Legislative Council of India at Caicutta. The Roman States, 
England and Germany. The Indian Income-tax. 


Literary Ambition. The Review and the Volunteers. 
The Condemnation of M. Prevost-Paradol. 
Turf Reform. A Few —_ at Killarney. 

A Parliamentary Locus Standi, Rackheath—a Tale of Mystery. 


Mr. Mansel’s Metaphysics. 
Sir Lawrence Peel's Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel. 
Baron Gros’s Embassy to China and Japan. Life of Mr. Douglas of Illinois, 
Life of Ary Scheffer. | Wild Sports in the South, 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


FRENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE— 
MEXERY EVENING —Madile, DELPHINE FIX will make her FIRST APPESRANCE 


ee Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery,1s. Commence at Bight 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—THE GREATEST NATIONAL 
BRASS BAND CONTEST EVER HELD, TUESDAY, 10th, and WEDNESDAY, lith 
JULY.—Arrangements have been made fur a Grand Monster Brass Band Contest on the 
above days, in which ONE HUNDRED BANDS from all parts of England are en 
to take part, comprising in all TWO THOUSAND BRASS INSTRUMENT PERFORM 
Valuable Prizes in Money and Cups will be given by the Company and, in addition, the 
principal Musical Instrument Makers in London have signifi their i ion to present 
several First-class Instruments as Special Prizes. 

The Contest will commence in the Grounds each day at Ten o’clock, and continue till 

8 reci: 


dusk; and on both the whole of the Bands will meet at Three o’clock p sely in 

the Handel Orchestra, and perform Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March,” Haydn’s Chorus, 

Heavens are Telling,” Handel’s “ Hallelujah,” “Rule Britannia,” and “ ve 
eter, ~ aly 


RYSTAL PALACE.— BRASS BAND CONTEST. — 

In accordance with tion No. 5, the Leaders of the Brass Bands entered for this 
Great Contest are instru to attend at Exeter Hall, on Monday next, July 9th, at Seven 
o’clock in the Evening, to draw Lots for the choice of Platforms (wluch will be eight in 
number, sit _in various parts of the Crys Grounds) during the Two 4 
Contest. At this Meeting Orchestra Tickets, including admission to the Palace and 
Railway Passes, will be issued, On account of the unprecedented number of Performers 
nearly 2000 in number) who will be assembled together, and will be sufficient to entirely 
fill the Great Handel Orchestra, where each Desk and Performer will be numbered, no 
be admitted to the Orchestra or strictly conforming to the above 


By Order, ENDERBY JACKSON, Manager. 


CRY STAL PALACE—SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE 
AND LITERATURE.—Educational Classes, conducted by eminent Professors and 
Teachers, and for which the Courts and Collections are made specially available, with 
other advantages and privileges. Special arrangements will be nade with Schools. 

rospectus can be obtained, with every information, at the Office of the Literary 
Department, near the Byzantine Court. 

By Order of the Directors, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, 
Superintendent of Literary Department, Crystal Palace. 
DRAW ING from the AN TIQUE, and MODELLING, &c.— 
CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—Mr. W. 

K. SHENTON’S Classes meet on Tuesdays and Fridays. Gentlemen’s Class at Eleven a.M.; 
Ladies’ Class at One P.M. The Ciass-rooms are private, and the whole Collection of M 
is available for the use of the Students. Pupils brought up as Artists. Special arrange- 
ments made with Schools. Apply to the Superintendent of the Literary Department, 
Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


» 
W ASHINGTON FRIEND’S GRAND MUSICAL AND 
PICTORIAL ENTERTAINMENT, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the 
UNITED STATES, illustrating American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, with his 
Songs, Anecdotes, and Melodies. Daily at Three and Eight o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2a.; 
Gallery, 1s. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Epwarps.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 


- 
HE Rev. J. M. BELLEW will READ, at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, his ESSAY on the LIFH and POETRY of GOLDSMITH, on Wed 

evening, July lith, for the BENEFIT of the BLENHEIM FREE DISPENSARY 
INFIRMARY, No. 178, Portland-road, W. 

Stalls, 4s., Numbered and rved, which can be taken from a Plan at Mr. Austin’s 
Office, St. James's Hall; or, at Messrs. Chappell and Co.'s, 30, New Bond-street. Area and 
Balconies, 28.; Back Seats and Gallery, Is. 


‘THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—Mr. T. J. BARKER'S 
t PICTURE, painted by Authority, is now ON VIBW at the LUCKNOW 
GALLERY, 5, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


J. ERUSALEM.—TWO GRAND PICTURES. by SELOUS, 
each 12 feet by 8 feet, containing more than 200 especial points of interest. 1. “Jeru- 
salem in her Grandeur, a.D. 33, with Christ’s Triumphant Eutry into the Holy City.” 
2. “Jerusalem in her Fail, as now viewed from the Mount of Olives.” 

The above Pictures are now ON VIEW at Messrs. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and 
LEGGATT’S, 79, Cornhill. Open daily, from Nine to Six o’clock, Free. 


A PPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE WIDOWS AND 
: To — eae of the POOR FISHERMEN and MARINERS LOST during the GALE 
n jast. 

The recent awful visitation of Providence in the fearfully sudden gale of the %th of May, 
on the eastern shores of the kingdom, has swept into e 186 steady and ind 
men, in the prime of life, earning their livelihood by honest for themselves, their 
wives, and families. 


Regulation. 


The large proportion of those lost were fishermen connected with Yarmouth and 
Lowested, ond the jing villages in Norfolk and Suffolk, and prosecuting a valuable 
ranch of patio: 


w of the husbands and in fisheries already 
n spent du a winter of un length and sev and more than 70 widow 
and | children are bereaved ot their natural supporters, and left in a destitute and 
helpless ition. 

tees have been formed for the collection of subscriptions to meet this terrible 


calamity, and a general fund is being raised. 
The Committee feel that this melancholy statement will be a sufficient appeal toa 
Christian people for their sympathy and aid in this great cause of benevolence charity. 
WILLIAM WORSHIP, Ma of Great Yarmouth. 
FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM. Vicar of Lowestaft. 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, June 20th, 1860. 


WE, the undersigned, feeling the necessity of affording imme- 
© east Const, 

quatons as to contribute, have for a Committee in Le London, to cu-operate with the Loeal 
Committees in Norfolk ana Suffolk. 

Signed) STRADBROK H. K. L . 

HENNIKEK: J. H. GURNEY. 
WARD KERRISON. 


No. 140, Piccadilly. EDWARD KERRISON, Secretary. 
minster 

T° TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS and 


| 
| 
| 
- 
oF 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
e occasion by Mr. Distin, will accompany the combined Bands. / 
| Admission, Tuesday, Half-a-Crown; Wednesday, One Shilling. / 
Notrcs.—Excursion Trains will¢un from all pripcipal towns on the Great Western, { 
Midland, London and North-Western, Great Northern, South-Western, and other Rail- 
ways, for full particulars of which, see the Company's advertisements and bills. | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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'TUITION.— A CLERGYMAN, B.A. of CAMBRIDGE, 


wishes to READ with a PUPIL an Hour or Two Daily .—Address A. E., Boddington’s 
Library, Notting-hill-gate, W. 


A LADY EXPERIENCED IN TUITION, wishes for an 

APPOINTMENT as a to Pupils under Fourteen. Acquirements, 
English, French, Music, and a — Esai | of Italian and German.— 
—Address E.L., Post-offiee, Henley -on-Thames 


TTRAVE LLING TUTOR—A CLERGYMAN, resident on 
the Continent, about to take duty for the Season in the Oberland of Switzerland, 
wishes for TWO or THREE PUPILS to read with him there. He will meet his Pupils at 
Antwerp or Ostend. For Terms, &c., address Rev. B. A., care of H. D. Morrn, Esq., Unity 
Insurance Office, Cannon- street, E.G, 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL. —A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 

REC NUMBER PUPILS to prepare for the ‘Schools, 
will ‘pase FOUR V. NOLES | in EXT.—Por particulars, address A. Y., care 
Mr. J. B. ‘Ciare- -street, Bristo! 


"THE REV. PHILIP SMITH, late Head Master of Mill 

Hill Sch RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS. The SESSION BEGINS 

= the lst of AUGUST. Further particulars on application.—St. James’s Lodge, Croydon, 
urrey, 5. 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE VOLUNTARY.—A CLERGYMAN, 

residing near Regent-street, who has Tuition, ‘wishes assed this Brynipetion in Honours 
and Hebrew, and is accustomed to READ WITH GENTLEMEN 
PREPARING FOR ORDERS. Terms mode: ters to A. Z., at Mr. BooTn’s, 
307, Regent-street, W. 


HOME AND EDUCATION.—A Lady of great experience 

in the care ot owns children, and having the charge of one of rank, is desirous of 
taking a LIMITE UMBER of LITTLE GIRLS, not above the age of Twelve years, to 
whom she can tie the advantages of a home, together with those ofa os education. 
Liberal terms expected. The highest references given. For further parti cular 3 address 
AL! B., to the care of Mr. W. Moog, 69, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


Eu CATION, MARGATE.— MISS STANLEY begs to 
announce she RECEIVES a SELECT NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES in ne Esta- 
blishment on gig Inclusive Terms, the Prospectus stating the one amount cha 
above favourite watering-place is well known statistically as the 
st in the ki 
e SCHOOL ill | ASSEMBLE JULY sid. For particulars and references apply to 
Mise’ STANLEY, 6, Chureh-field-place, Margate. 


SCHOOL, RUTLAND, RE-OPENS AUG. 9ru. 
—TWELVE OPEN EXHIBITIONS of £40 per “Annum each, and other Uspoeraity 


antages of considerable value, are attached to the School. — — Apply to the Rev. Tu 
EAD MASTER. 


MEL HILL SCHOOL. — The Rev. WM. FLAVEL 
HURNDALL, M.A., Ph.D. (late of Worcester), has been appointed Head Master and 
ghas lain of the an "Hill School, and will MEET the PUPI LS to commence the work of the 
on on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST Ist, 1860.—Further information may be ctatned from 

the Rev. Tomas Resident Mill Hill, near Hendon, Middlesex 


KN G EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BATH.—Two Vacanctes 
for BOARDERS in the HEAD MASTER'S HOUSE. Much attention to English 
Literature and Modern Languages. Very few Boarders received. Great care taken to 
ensure their cumeont and promote thelr progress. High references to parents of pupils. 
There is a Resident German Teacher. Playground has a Fives Court, &c. Rerms, 
including School Fees and all extras, £80 a year.—Apply to Rev. H. 8. FAGAN, M.A., Bath. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Crediton, 
near Exeter.—The Rev. JOHN LANGFORD CAPPER, B.A. (late Scboier of Wadham 
lege, Oxford, Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London), SECOND MASTER of the above 
ool, RECEIVES into his Honse a limited number of BOARDERS, who enjoy t 
comforts of a Private Family, with — advantages of a sound Classical, Mathematical, 
and English Education at the Schoc 
The New Buildings, erected by the ‘Governors of bg Church of Crediton, were opened in 
February last, and will bear comparison with any in the West of England. The situation 
is remarkably healthy, and the arrenquanemte, both of the School and of the Masters’ 
Houses, are of a very ey charac 
Several ri the Pupils of the Seed. a well as of Mr. CAPPER’s own Private Pupils, have 
¢eta eee themselves during the past year at the Universities and other Competitive 


TERMS. 

For Pupils under Fourteen years old. 

above Fourteen years old .. 

ned above Sixteen (if preparing for the University). £45 

For further information respecting the valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions attached 

to the School, apply to Mr. CaPPrE 

rs Vacation terminates on Renter, the 30th of Ju) @ 

eae poze 4 educated at this School are eligible for the Stapleton Scholarships, at Exeter 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, IN CONNEXION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—TO PROFESSORS OF NATURAL 

ts y Lol AND OTHERS.—The Trustees of this College are desirous of receiv 
posals from Ger guetifed willing to undertake the office of PROF 
F NATU RAL PHILO! both Mathematically and Experimentally taught. 
1¢ Trustees propose oy ML to the Professor of the year salary of £200, in 
addition toa proportion of the Fees to be received from the Students attending the Classes 
such Professor. The Professor is required to devote to the duties of the office so much 
of his attention as may be deemed by the Trustees necessary for the efficient instruction 
of the Students. It is requested that applications may be accompanied with testimonials 
references, and that each Gentle man applring will state his age and general qualifica- 
tions.—Communications, addressed “To the Trustees of Owens College,” under cover to 
Messrs. J. P. Aston and Sow, pomeiters, Manchester, not later than the 25th day of ry 
next, will be duly attended to, and further information afforded if vesuived. 3 Is 
PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT APPLICATIONS MAY NOT BE MADE TO THE Gevatess 


INDIVIDUALLY. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principa 


“and Solicitor 
Manchester, 14th June, 1860. JOHN P. ASTON, { rp Trustees. 


GOVERN ESSES, TUTORS, AND SCHOOLS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


Mio HEINE and CO., 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, 

gon, whose of Ancient and Modern Languages, &c., enables 

f the Com ney They a introduce experienced SH and 

ERN are Agents fort the Principal Schools in 

FRANCE, GERMAN YB M, and SWITZERLAND, and place Pupils 

ontoding i* requirements free of e se. Their “Educational Advertiser” (free for 
Twopence) contains a large List of Scholastic Transfers. 


HY DROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, replete with every comfort, within twenty 
inutes’ walk of the Orystal » ie ‘OPEN 4 ‘or the reception of Patients and Visitors, 
Fhe latter can have the advantage , of a private residence. The site is unrivalled 

its healthiness. Partioulare’e of De RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


FOR DISEASES OF SKIN, 
EW STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LO: 
dent—SAMUEL GURNE 
Physicians-DR. SOUTHWOOD bk. HODGKIN. 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN ; Assistant-Surgeon—MR. M'WHINNIE. 
Donations and Subscri Moms mont thankfu received by th Pe esident, the Secre 
or by Messrs. Barclay, ‘an, and Co., 54, Lom Loud — 
GEORGE F.R.C.8., Hon. Sec, 
ALFRED 8. RICHAKDS, Secretary. 
Out-Patients are admitted on Mondays, Wetneotage, ona Thursdays, at Three o’clock. 
In-Patients must procure a Governor's recommen’ 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, out OR INITIALS, — RIGUES’ Superior 

Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. 00; Oream-laid Note full ot , 5 quires for 6d. ; 

Superfine F. , Ws. per ream; Paper, 4s. 6d, All kinds ors Stationery equally 


WEDDING CARDS, PES, and Invitations to the CEREMONY, 
EU A. ya in 6 br with ARMS or CREST in the 
latest fashion. CARD-PLATE el elena Superfine Cards printed for 
. .—Observe, at HENRY RODR 42, Pick CADILLY, 

N DON, two doors from Sackville-street. 


HAN DSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
h for home use and for Lo oe | climates; Handsome Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 
and Plain Bedsteads for servants every description of 


manufact , walnut-tree woods, polished 
end fitted with Complete, as well as every de- 
scription of Bed-room Furnit 


28 Wellas 
stat br Meat Sodding, tad Bed: 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1856. 

The Profits to be divided in 1800 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED 41,004,008 2 10 

Annual Average of New hnmptinin effected during 4 last Ten Years, upwards of 

HALF A MILLION STERLIN 
WILL. THOS. “THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, S, Resident Secretary. 
The +. at the Office, duily, at Half-past One. 


BURGH ......... STREET (Heal 
DUBLI UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


BONUS DIVISION. 
BE INS URAN C 


CORNHILL, AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Established 1803. 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


BOYCE COMBE, Esq. NATH. MONTEFIORE, Esq. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esa. FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq. 
WILLIAM DENT, Esq. W. H. ©. PLOWDEN, Esq., F.R.S. 
J. W. FRESHFIELD, Esq., F.R.S. WM. TITE, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
JOHN BANKES FRIEND, Esq. R. WESTMACOTT, Esq., F.R.S. 
ROBERT WM. GAUSSEN, Esq. JOSIAH WILSON, Esq. ; 

R. LAMBERT JONES, Esq. BENJAMIN G. WINDUS, Esq. 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAM ELSEY. | ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Esq. 


The CASH PAYMENTS under the division of PROFITS recently declared on PARTICI- 
PATING LIFE Policies, is equal at most ages to considerably MORE than a WHOLE 
YEAR’S PREMIUM on Policies of six years’ standing. 


All classes of FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITY business transacted.—Rates of Premium 
very Economical.—No Charge for VOLUNTEER, RIFLE, and MILITIA Service within the 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


Capital—One Million. 


Head Office—64, Princes StrEET, Epinpuren. 
DAVID SMITH, Manager. | JOHN OGILVIE, Secretary. 
London Office—4, New Buitpryes, Lorusury. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 
POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The Company last year issued 605 Policies, Assuring £449,000. 
At last Investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained Profits amounted to £136,000. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 
ECURITY.—The Company_has now heen cutebtiahed for we years; and, in addition 
to the Capital, the LATED FUNDS AMOUNT TO £1,031,44. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The large proportion a Aen den — CENT. is allotted to 
Policies, with Profits. 

FREEDOM FROM RESTRICTION.—Certificates are issued freeing Policies from all 
restrictions which can affect their Marketable Value, and making then a ie. 

The attention of the Public is specially called to the DoUBLE INSURANCE SysTEM— 
Har Premium SysTEM— and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SYSTEM—lately by this 
Office. For full particulars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company. 

Members of Volunteer Corps are not charged additional Premium. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure against Fire every description of y, at the lowest rates of 
Premium to the risk. Rents of Buildings also 
Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained on application 
Office, No. 64, Put NCES-STERET-EDINBURGH, or any of the Agents in fh the Country. 


4, New pat: Buildings, STRACHAN, Secretary. 


ndon, March, 1 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND—BANK OF DEPOSIT 
(Established A.D. 1844), No, 3, Pall-mall Eas pat London, 8.W.—The WARKANTS for 

the wit YEARLY INTEREST, at the rate of ive per Cent. per Sanat, om Deposit 
ccounts, to the 30th instant, will be re: ready for delivery on and after the loth July, and 


payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 
June, 1860, PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forme sent free on application. 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES, 


THEOXEORD, SHERRY, 20s, per dozen, bottle neaded — 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
Mesars. PARKER, and bave be hed the of this 


highly estee: 
dozen jm Pints. 
per ial Half-pints. 
Address PARKER, 5, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


and REFRIGERATORS for Ice and cooling 
ne, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, and provisions of all kinds, penaaewes by the 
WEN HAM LAKE ICE COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, f the best make, 
and at the lowest_cash prices. No agents are appointed in eh hy “for the sale of end 
Company’s Ice or Re frigerators. > in spring-water ice, in blocks, delivered to most part: 
of town daily, and vackazes of 2s. 6d., 58., 98., and upwards forwarded any into 
count oods”’ TAs reeptib waste. Wine-coolers, 
Machines, lee jane for sherry -cobb’ zers, moulds, &e. Detailed printed. 
pe pe has by on ‘application to the WENHAM LAK ‘ANY, 
ndon, 


—BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 


ton cash, for the cnet SCREENED COALS 
on BEST COKE, as 


r 
Purfleet Wh: Earl-street, Black J A - Ay 
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IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was, the 1gonstant 
advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. 
COMPANY are still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per 

Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


TEA. —STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough “ Domestic” 

Black, at 3s. Ib. ; their Black, at 3s. 8d. per Ib.; and their 
Matchless’ Dra g-Room” Black, and inwards free of 
carriage within’ sixty miles of London. ‘cn HILL, NDON, 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and William-street, City, London. 

d4s. Tea ai nd to of 40s., sent carri 


‘BROWN AND POLSON S PATENT-CORN FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange 
Cake, and especially suited to the delicac vot Children = Invalids. The ones 
states— “This is superior to anything of the kind known,” Paisley and London. 


T 

SOYER S SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 

AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent Preparations, of which the Lancet, in 
its sanitary analization of Articles of Food reported so favourably of their verily ane and 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Porpnonemmen in 
Kingdom. They are indispensable with Fish, Meat, Game, Poul: Hashes, Stews, oa 
all made dishes; impart also to wa St eaks, and Cut lets, a po delicions flavour.— 
Wholesale, C E and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, n. 


STARCH, 
HER MAJESTY’S 
ld by all Chandlers, 


GLENELELD 
Grocers, &c. &c.-WOTHERSPOON and CO., Ga and London. 


STOCKEN and CO., 53, Regent-street, Quadrant, beg to in- 
srocs= the Nobility, Gentry, ‘and Public that the have now on Show an earl new 

STOCK, with all the recent improvements in DRESSING CASES and DRESSIN AGS, 
Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules, and Carriage Bags, Medieval Mounted En- 
velope Cases in various styles, Blotting Books and Inkstands en suite, Jewel Cases, Scent 

ets, Bookslides, and numerous articles in pearl, malachite, tortoise-s mY papier 
mache, &c. ibles and Church Mee mounted in ivory, together with a = 
assortment of Stationery of oa description. Wedding Orders, Visiting and evi 
Cards, &c., on the shortest notice. 


E LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 

VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an qocarring 
support. Instructions for measurement and prices on application, " and the article sent by 
post from the Manufacturers. 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


(CREED AND CUMBERLAN D, 33, CON DUIT STREET, 
RNER OF BOND STRE 


BY APPOINTMENT TO AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 


Practical combined a knowledge of external anatomy and the 
= proportions and forms of t an figure, give them confidence in soliciting | p 
ronage. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGcut. -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive oxperiene, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. pe JonGuH’s Oil is equal in remedial effects toa 
pest of any other kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise far the 


pest. 
Palat tableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recom this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids. 


OPINION OF Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Late Lecturer the Prac of Physic at St. George's Medical School, Superintendent of 
he Food Collection at Mine South Kensington Museum, &c. &c. 
“T consider on the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its pre} tion 
byt the personal attention of Cl food a Chemist and inte!ligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
© has also written the medical treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. 
Hence I —~ f the Cod Liver “Oil sold under his g to any other 
kind as and 1 efficacy. 
“8, W., Ist August, 1859.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; cogent. and 
labelled with Da. DE JONGH’s stamp and signature, CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PRINTING MATERIALS 
FOR SALE, BY PUBLIC AUCTION, 
Unless previously disposed of by Private Bargain. 


The COPYRIGHT of the wey GLASGOW NEWSPAPERS, together with the 
PRINTING PLANT, &c., belongin the a Gee Estate of ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Newspaper Proprietor, Printer, and Publisher 


“THE GLASGOW SENTINEL.”—This aa has been established for Ten Years, and 
Prete extensively in Glasgow and t.e surrounding districts. It is ultra- Liberal in its 
litical Principles, and in the manner of their advocacy clear and decided. It is reco- 
ised over Scotland as the or; an of the more liberal seetion of the middle and the more 


telligngs portion of the working classes, and from the confidence reposed in it by its 
subscribers, the sale is less fluctuating than that of any weekly paper in the country. It 
iso commands a and respectable class i Advertisements. The Sentined as a Double 
t, same size as London Times, and i every day, price Twopence- 
“THE GLASGOW TIMES.”—This blished if orning. Its 


pe: 
cation is devoted to general Literature and ; and, as a mid-week paper, 
fas Gee circulation and a fair share of Advertisements, It is a Single Sheet, with 
four pages of six columns each, Price One Pen 


“THE PENNY POST.”—This paper has been established upwards ¢ 8 Four Years, and 
has the Largest Circulation of any per in Scotland. It embrace: and 
Politics, contains the News of the Week, with Leaders on the aL ‘Topics 
as well as Ce! written Tales of Fiction, features which have secured for it its “harivalted 

t is one of the very best mediums for ordinary trade angouncements, 
hence its advertising connexion is and Size same as the 


es. 
These Journals are most desirable investments, and one t yielding a liberal 
return, which, with care and attention, might reatly in their direulation 
and advertising bp kT might easily be improve 


Iv. 
Machine (by ineludi Que linder and One linder Print- 
ine rown as Types, ture and 


JOB-PRINTING BUSINBSS, 
As also the Lease of the Printing and 
h 


mises. 

e Trustee on the Estate is prepared to exhibit inventories, allow im tion of the 
Business Books, and give every infurmation to intending parghesere, He will also receive, 
Up till the 2st day of July next, Written Offers for a Private Purchase of the Whole Ne News- 
paper Piant, Bangle ase. in the event, private sale not being con- 
cluded on or befor te, the wholé will be e le, by Public Auction, in 

Lot, within the HoreL, George-square, asgow, x TUESDAY, the Sist day of 

furti Mr. ALEXANDER Ww A tant St. Vi 

r ap) YLIB, Accoun . Vineent- 

Glasgow, Trustee ; JAMES MacBripsg, Writer, 97, West QGeorge- 


P, BURN AND Auctioneers, 


Glasgow, 2th June, 1960, 


MA4PPIN A AN D D 00. SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 


Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 
MAPPIN AND ©O.’8 SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Confidently recommended. 

Doubl } 

Pull Size. Fiddle, | Dow | King’s | Lily. 
a.) £8. 
| 
| 200 
| 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. 

The it beautiful and wevigd assortment to be seen anywhere, of TEA AND DINNER 
Crust Frames, Dish Covans, SIDE- DISH Walters, Tka- 
TRAY STANDS, BPERGNES, &c., the Quality excellent, the Prices most 


OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
Winvgacrost: CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO. have no connexion whatever with any other house of a similar 
name in London. 


STERLING SILVER.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has added 

extensive stock of General FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING selection STERLING SILVER for the 
Table is prices will be found considerably below those usually 


a. £ 4.4.) £ 04. 

6 woe 

6 

4 68) 6 

4 68) 6 sn 6 

4 4 6 426 

4 460 © 

18 4 480 
we $Sait Spoons, gilt bowls 
1 Mustard Spoon, . on 

7 ©) 1 Fish Siice ‘ 3 0 

18 4 512 0 

3 6 1 

8 6 eo 

130 

é 110 

£57 15 0 275 0 6 

CoTraGE PaTreRN AND COFFEE 
SERVICE. 

£ 2.4 

noe 

706 

7 6 406 

0 BB 

0 27 3 6 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. _WILLIAM 8. 
SURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
— Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The pw tt of oe is at once the largest, newest, 


Fa most varied ever pabeniesen to the public, and ed at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to bis Establisumen bment the m a=) distinguish she od in this country. 

. 128. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Ss. Od. to £6 0s. each. 

ts. 0s, to £7 7s. each. 

{All other kinds at the same rate.) 

4s. per gallon. 
WILLIAM §&. BURTON'S 8 GEN] ERAL FURNISHING 
TRON MONGERY JATALOG Saw had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
his tock of Sterling Silver and Electro Piate, Nickel 


Silver and Britan tannia a Meta) Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Wate 
Chimney - Pieces, Kitchen 8, Lamps, Gaseliers. Tea Tr 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron an teads, 1%, -room 
at Furniture, &c., with of and P Plans | the Twent: Room 

Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 4, 3 ope Cowman winan-street; 4, 5, wad and 
ewman-mews, London. Established 1820. 


W ILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC- 

TURERS, VEROLs TERERS, and BED DING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C., mach ret the inconvenience which they fear such 
oe Customers as +~* visited their Warerooms during the last few weeks must have 

from the dust, us well as the disarrangement = tock, occasioned by the al 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in progress. 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have pleasure in mtenmentr that these are now completed, 
and comprise the addition to their already very of ARE- 
ROOM SOF LA LARGE SIZE, a more commodious EN . NEW AIRCASES, ang 
many other conveniences. Their Stock (which they believe ‘to be the ar in London, an 

ia the Werld) Cabinet and Furniture, ing (inciuding the 
Sor Patent) edroom is now contained in 
SIXTEEN LARGE 5S, peatdes those devoted to Carpets, Curtain Materials, 
Draperies, &. &c. 


In waking’ thoes additions to their Warerooms, W lan | SMEE and SONS have given 
aL BEDDING and BED M FURNITURE 
BE ENT, and especially ha added largely to their Stock of IRON and BRASS 


r Dishes, Stoves, Fenders , Marbie 
s, Urns, and Ke Kettles, Clocks, 


_—— oo & for the use of their Customers and the Public, a NEW 
BOOR OF DESIG NS t) IN AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETHER WITH REDUCED 
Lists OF PRICES OF BEDDING. which will be forwarded upon application. 
WILLIAM SMBE and SONS strongly urge upon intending Purchasers the advantage of 
a personal selection, and ask the favour of a to inspect their Stock. 


Ist May, 1800. 


£1000. —=ro CAPITALISTS. —Any Gentleman having 

£300 to £1000 to invest may, without partnership or — 
realize an income ean loos than £300 per annum in # lucrative monopoly, free from 
—Address, J. SOLLY, 2, North -street, Grosvenor-square. uare, W. 


BUGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 

ND, patented for preventing ar destroying other 
Gardener's Oh ld. 10s. 6d of 
all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE’S PATENT CAN LECOMPANY (Limited, 


ly EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- DESTROYING 
DER, te Fleas, Buss, Fu es, Beetles, Moths, and ev 

of Insect, and harmless animal life. Sold in “Packets, Ia. and eac 

s,,Packets sent f chyard, BG for Stamps), by TaomMas KSATING, Chemist. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS is secured by 
Asthma, Coe Cough and 2s. Od., and lis. per box. Sold by all Medicine enders. 


DAYVIESON'S EVERLASTING TEETH — 


Of such EXQUISITE BEAUTY and such ADMIRABLE FIT that eres 
to have of DISBEASB, or ACCIDEN at TEN *SHIL NG 
xoeeded by expensive mount: 

VIBSON'S, Lik UID BNAME ig beoared h without | pain, is ENAMEL 


WHITE, and lasts for ever. Cons ations | Ten till 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, over the Sesto Telegraph Office. 
Descriptive Pamphilets free by post, Two Stamps. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. ~The | FLEUR. pE L'AGE, or 
. Deserip- 


infant, et “the” most 

skin beautifully » sot i revents and cures all in cases at 5s. and 
had \N, 448, West Strand (over the’ Electric Telegraph Office) 
tive | free two stamps ; remittances by postage stamps. 


TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


rise can be obtained possessing the 
of the hair, it a imagery the vot te, season coviness, with an agreeable fragrance of 


already too or tural prevent i seon restore 
it Those who really desire to. have bea itiful either with wave or curl, should 


t is glso the hair, freeing it from seurf, and 
sk 
new hair, whi Price ta. th, an ears. 
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-The Saturday Review. 


[July 7, 1860. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, BLoomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit a for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geom etrie, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forward 


ene ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in_ Fresco, c.—Gothic Paper- 
= hangings. ss Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Tlustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


(QENAMEN TS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

AND DINING-ROOM, Soasisting ' a at variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink- 
stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid’ Tables, &c. n Derby shire Spar, Marble, ptatian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and imporeed tr J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 


H J.and D. NICOLL’S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 
© Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 1290, REGENT STREET ; 22, CORNHILL, London; 
and 10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, Manchester. 


CLOTHIN G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 

Ladies’ Trav Mantles, and ions de Dames a Cheval, 

we be novelty apa excellence, H. d DB. NICOLL have, for the remainder 

this Season, at WA ACK HOUSE, 142 and rN Pot dy In the Autumn this 
braneh will be Venere to the rear of the old Establishment. 


N EUTRAL COLOURED COMPLETE SUITS 
of one material, introduced last Season for G and tly improved 
by variety of materials, the oe tang by a top link or button, which oerven, for a Letter- 
when —— with Crest or Coat of Arms, is registe nd 7 Vict.; and the 
Complete Suit is occasionally under, and gn exceeds, Three Pounds in cost. 
H. J. and D. eee 114, 11 and 120, REGENT STREET; 


and 22, COR HILL: London, 
J. and D. NICO are prepared, at short notice, to 


roduce COURT SERV. LIVERIES, ina 
REGENT STREET. LONDON. by applying em in 


Al 
S ELLING OF¥F—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Late me Bae, , Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
lope Cases, ng 00 Stationery Cases, Superior Cutle: K ; also, an Biegant 
Assortment es suitable for at 
tions.—The Whole of the Lar; rse and Valuable 
next door to St. James’s Hall. 


Wwuiat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a Sons 


often occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of beney: 
intentions. An immediate answer to the on 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, B. is enabled to execute om 
description of PRINTING on very po By. Mt his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of TyPEs, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
Typzs, and information for Authors, sent on application, 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


revions to Altera- 


uced 
of Messrs. BRIGG 27, Piccadilly, W., 


MR. ATKINSON’S NEW WORK. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 
Just ready, in One Vol., with Eighty-three Illustrations and Map, £2 2s. elegantly bound, 
TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE UPPER AND 
LOWER AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA 
= ops. With Adventures among the Mountain Se , and the Manjours. 
Toungouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, an aes aks. By T. W. ATKINSON, F.G.S., F.2.G.8., 
or of “ Oriental and Western Siberi 
Hurst and BLACKET?, Publishers, 18, Great Marihorongh-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


BOND. AND FREE. By the Author of “Casts,” &c. 
Log. FITZWARINE. B Scrutator, Author of “The 


Master of the Hounds,” &¢c with Illustrations, 
One of the best novels of the season.” — Messenger. 


ONLY A WOMAN. By Captain Wraxatt. Three Vols. 


“ A capital novel.”—Chronicle. 
H IGH CHURCH. Two Vols. (Just ready.) 


now ready, price 5s., bound and illustrated, 
MARGARET. ‘AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. Formin 
EDITION” XI. of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF CH 
P Hurst and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 9s. 
PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH 
THEOLOGICAL THEORIES, Discourses by PHILIP WILLIAM PERFITT, Ph.D. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from 
Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JoHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, Sixth Edition, with Reply to the 
“ Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, ” and Appendices, w 


PHASES, OF FAITH ; or. Passages from the History of 
Onto? ae RANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to Jous CHAPMAN), 
, King William-street, Strand 


This day is published, in 8vo, price Sixpence, 


SOME Rk EAL WANTS AND SOME LEGITIMATE 

CLAIMS OF THE — CLASSES, By W. THACKERAY MazrgiortT, B.A., 

St. John’s College, Cambri 

London: GEORGE to JoHn 8, King William-street, 
Strand. anchester: JOHN HEYWOO: 


" T HE GUARDIAN,” xposted on the Saturday after 
em rev ey can be had in EXGHA E for “THE SATURDAY REVIEW,” posted 
on the Wednesday after publication.—Address, Rev. T. W. PERRY, Addington, Wins! 


THE SHADOW AIR from “ DINORAH.”—This celebrated 


is now published in the following various forms: 1. A popular Edition for 
suet oe English and Italian_words, price 2s. me ; 2. Asa Piece for Pianoforte, by 
RINLEY RICHARDS, 4s.; 3. As a Pianoforte Duet, 6d.; 4. As an Easy Piece for 
ners, 1s.; 5. For Flute and Piano, 1s.; 6. For Violin’ and "Pianos t Is. 

Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 


DR. RIMBAULT ON THE PIANOFORTE, 
Now ready, 


THE PIANOFORTE: its Origin, Progress, and Construction. 


&e. One Vol. Royal 4to, 486 pages, illustrated with a Frontiopioce in Colours, and 
Pitty “sight Woodcuts and Diagram. Price, bound in cloth, £ 
N.B.—Subscribers are requested to furnish the oublishere instructions for 
forwarding their copies. 


London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


(CHEAP } BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—Sur rplus Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylis of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintock’s A pn 
of the Foz, ite for a Life, and many other Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices. iyi sent gratis and post free. 
BULL’S LIBRARY is well supplies So with the best ENGLISH and vouseen LITE- 
RATURE, p= the hest RE 8 Books. Prospectuses gratis and post free, 
BULL’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, w. 


E. MARLBOROUGH AND CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT— 
AUNT DOROTHY’S WILL may now be seen at all the 


principal Libraries and Booksellers. 


‘THE AQUARIUM. DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stam 
Apply direct te W. ALFORD Portiand-road, London, W. 
Will be published, July 7th, 


YLD’S PLAN OF THE VOLUNTEER SHAM FIGHT, 


at Camden Park, Gatosthuret on July 14th, 1860, with the Positi of the A 


Now ready, price 2s. boards ; or, cloth, 2s. 6d., with Portrait, 


(GARIBALDI’ S MEMOIRS: an Autobiography. Edited by 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


This highly-important Work, the general topic of conversation in ie pen and social 
circles, is the only authentic Memoir of this celebrated man. It has also as its Editor 
the celebrated Alexandre Dum 


(The Work is Copyright.) 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and Farringdon-strect. 


YOUATT ON THE PIG.—NEW EDITION. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. half-bound, 


THE PIG. By Wittam Yovarr, V.S. Enlarged and 


Re-written by SAMUEL SIDNEY, Member of the Central Farmer’s Club, and Author 
of “The Illustrated Rarey’s Horse-Tamin; 


This Volume has numerous Original Illustrations, and ‘comprises erersthing relating to 
the History, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig in Health and Disease, 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, cciememeitas. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


OVIN GDEAN GRANGE. By W. Harrison AINsworTH. 
Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth 3 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 4to, Illustrated Edition, with ° 


Standish,” &c., cloth 21s. Od, 
ROUTLEDGE’S SH ‘AKESPEARE. By HOWARD STAUNTON, Illustrated by 
Gilbert. Three Vols. Royal 8v0, gilt . BOs, Od, 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY, First General 
containing the Mammalia, with 480 Illustrations. *One Vol. Royal 8vo, cloth oa 
SICILY,  RALERMO, J AND CALABRIA. me UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 
Post 8vo, with Coloured Ilustratio: 78. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, one ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d, 
THE... PRESEN Cy RELATION 8 OF SCIENCE TO 
a Sermo 


: n Act Sunday, J , 1860, before the Uni 
of Oxfords the Siveting’of tae the ~ the Rey, FREDERICK 


D.D, Printed by Req 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


and Defending Forces. One Sheet, Plain, is.; Coloured, 1s. 6d. 
JAMES Weta, ¢ r to the Queen, 457, West Strand, Charing-cross East, 
oor to the Post Office; and 2, Royal Exchange. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 24s, 
te of NAPLES. By Pierro Cotrerta. Translated 
_ from the ihalien, with a Continuation to 1856, by S. HonNER. 
and DoveLas. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Lately published, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
DE: ANTONIO: a Tale. By Joun Rurrini, Author of 
“ Lorenzo Benoni.” 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


SIR ARTHUR ELTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Vols, 
FLEBBERT CHAUNCEY: a Man more Sinned Against than 
Sinning. By Sir ARTHUR H. ELTON, Bart., Author of “ Below th 
London: SMITH, ELpgR, and Co., 6, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, Three Vols. 


GCARSDALE; ; OR, LIFE ON JHE LANCASHIRE AND 
YORKSHIRE BORDER THIRTY YEARS 
“The amount of knowledge contained in Anon ‘volumes is considerable ; scenes of 

stiyring sdventure and noble daring are related, and related well.”—Literary Gazette. 

book has extraordii pore, macht; the descriptions and the narrative are alike 
‘News of th 

Scarsdale of the of patton to Bi to gone for come 

language gerene and stirring, and well calculated ve zea! a@ story w 
Squally instructive, amusing, and original.”—Leader. 
ELpeER, and Co., 6, Cornhill. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 1s.; or by post, 1s. 1d. 


§° OME REMARKS ON A PAMPHLET, entitled, 
“THE EDUCATION Fe ON THE PRESENT CRISIS.” By 
Jamzs Tuomas O'Brrey, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 

Also, by the Same, Second Edition, price Sixpence, 


A LETTER TO THE CLERGY whose Schools are con- 
with Churebh Education Svucieties in the United Dioceses of Ossory, 


Guonce Hervert. London: HamILTon, ; 


HISTORICAL TALES, No. XVII.—The Volume for JULY 
is now ready. Pricels. THE NORTHERN LIGHT: a Tale of Iceland and Green- 
land in the XIth Century. 


London: J. H, and JAs. PARKER, 377, Strand. 
Second Edition, just published, in Feap., price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


THE, OXFORD MUSEUM: RE MARKS’ addressed to a 
eeting of Architectural Societies by H. W. wd D., 

of Medicine! with LETTERS from JoHN RUSKIN, MA 

F.R.S., Reader in Geology. 


Oxford: J. H. and JAS PARKER. London: Smitu, ELDER, and Co. 
Just published, in Feap., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SANDS OF TIME: : Biographies 
for Young People. Dedicated to his Nephews and Nieces, 
Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: J. H. and Jas. } hh 
BY THE LATE MR. NEWLAND. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. 


AN NEW CATENA ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. Vol. I. 


T0 THE EPHESIANS. A Practical and Exegetical | on the 


, Regius Professor 
PHILLIPS, 


Bpistlos s of St, ‘aul: in which are exhibited the Results of the most Learned 

pritictome, from the Age of the Early Fathers down_to the present time. dited by tie 
HENRY NEWLAND, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Church, Devon, and Chaplain to 

Bishop of Exeter. 


*,* The Philippians in the press. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


Now ready, the Second (and concluding) Volume, the Fourteenth Century. With Su 
peut, comprising the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. Two 
Medium 8vo, price £1 12s. in cloth, extra gilt tops, 


A NCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS. WIN EUROPE, 
from the Iron Period of the Northern Nations to the End of the Seventeenth 
Centu With Lilustrations from Monuments, By Hewitt, Member 

of the Archseclogical Institute of Great Britain 

*,* The First Volume, containing the Period to the End of the Thirteenth Century, price 

188., or the Three Volumes complete, £2 10s. 


Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: J. H. and Jas. PaRKER. 
Just published, Third Edition, price 1s.; post free, 18 stamps, 


ON DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE EAR, resultin ting 
Gost one} Neuralgic Hanvey, F 
London; HENRY RENSHAW, 856, Strand, 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXV.—Apventisz- 
ah Tae ‘or the FORTHCOMING NUMBER must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 
50, Albemarle-street, London, July Ist, 1860. 


[THE BRITISH vQUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXII1., 
price 6s., published J 2nd, aati 
. Lord B hi 6. ond 8 
wen’s Palre au) 
The West IndiesPast an Proseut. 9. Cambridge A Reform. 
5. Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 

JULY, 


THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
No. XXXIV., price 2s. contains :— 
Ret f the Literat f thi rter :—Hist d Bi —Art and Poe’ 


of England, V. and VI. 
Exhibitions: :—Royal Academy—W. ter Colour Societies—German Gallery. 


e Dra 
Ritled ‘Artiliery. 
Russ key. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


THE EDINBURGH eEVIEW, No. CCXXVIL,, 
will be published on SATURDAY 


I. Chevalier on the Fall in the Value of Gold. 
II. Diaries and Correspondence of George Rose. 
III. D’Haussonville’s Union of France and Loi 
IV. Murchison’s Latest Discoveries. 
V. The Patrimony of St. Pet 
VI. Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History, 
VII. Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
VIII. Dolgoroukow on Russia and Serf-Emancipation. 
IX. of and Varnhagen. 
X. Thiers’ Seventeenth Volu 
XI. Cardinal Mai's Edition oft the Vatican Codex. 
XIL. Secret Voting and Parliamentary Reform. 
London: bonGMan and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. Brack. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 


No. XXXV. JU 
CONTENTS: 


I. Strikes: their Tendencies and Remedies, 
I. The Mili on the Flos 
I, Rawlinson’s Sameten Lectures for 1859. 
The Office Monopoly. 
. Arv Sch 
I. Tho Irish Education uestion. 
VII. Ger nany: its Strength and Weakness. 
IL. in Aid of Fal th. 
IX. Grievn wes of Hungarian Catholics. 


The French Press. 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy.—®. Politics, Sociology, 
and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—s. Belles Lettres. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Stra nd 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JULY (2s. 6d.) 
con’ 

I, Froude’s History of Bugiand : Eaward VL and Mary. 

I. The Armoury of Mahmoud 

. The Diary of General Patrick “Gordon 

IV. The Old Heraldry of the Percies (with Engravings). 


- Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshir 
Gleanings from Westminster Abbey : A Lecture by G. G. Scott (with a Plate). 
VIL. Antiquarian and Literary Intelligencer : Cambridge: Architectural Congresa (with 
a Plan)—The Gnesten Hall, Worcester. 
VIII. Correspondence: Waybourne Church, Norfolk; the Arrangements of Monastic 


Ix. and Miscellaneous Reviews. 
X. Obituary ; Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c. 
London : J. H. and Jas. PARKER, 377, Strand. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER for JULY. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Garemicios of Abingdon. VI. First Christian Emperors—De 
it. The Moral of Story-Books. roglie. 


I, Wants of the Church Missions. VII. Boonen’ Communions. 
V. Congregationalism. VIII. The Roman See 
V. Notes on Nursing. IX. Notices of New Book: 


London: J. and C. 6, Paternoster-row. 


ie haat. NEWS of THIS DAY (No. 31) 


for an Anti-Adulteration League—Pasteur on Alcoholic Fer- 


Threepence, the tian ad of any Bookseller or Newsman. 
Office, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DESIGNS FOR LABOURERS’ COTTAGES— 
“THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price fourpenee, Stamped, Fiv: yopenes, contains : 
Plans, Elevations, and Section of Designs for Labourers’ Cottages—What We Learnt at 
—On Ancient Sculpture—Finlay Asin. Canada (Fine View)—An Artist’s Impres- 
sions as the Escorial—First Maker of Drain Pipes—Condition of London Houses—Works 
he Labour Market — Church-building News — Statues and Monuments — 
Arehitects’ Ac Actions—The Paris Art Exhibition—Ventilation of Schools—The One-hour 
1 Examinations—Stained Glass, &c. 
Office: 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 


Tee FOURTH SERIES of the DRAWING- ROOM 
ut 8, utifully bound, an Ps 
THE WORLD” for a H T-Year, ued ONLY TO 8U ers 
must be given immediately, as only 2000 will be printed of this Edition. The First, Secon: 
and teenies each ooateatag Forty Portraits and Memoirs, 2is. each. CHARL 


., M.P., en 
ed with No. 197, July vith, Price Sixpence; by post, Sevenpencs each. Of all News- 
venders.—Office, 199, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, in Small 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Tite FIRST SERIES of CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 


oe By Francis BUCKLAND, Second Life Guards (Son of the late Dean of 
in a Horse-pond. 
di Capello, 


Rats. 
Fish and¢Fishing. 
My Monkey Jacko. - 
London: RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
This day, Second Series, in Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


A its SECOND SERIES of CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
ster). 


. By- FRANCIS BUCKLAND, Second Life Guards (Son of the late Dean of 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


Brick from Babylon, Wolves in England, 
Egyptian Cat. can Trophies, 
Worm Casti Earless Cats. 
African Cruelty, Tradition about Wild Cats, 
Bil the The Farmer Outwitted, 
Paw | The Scalcrows. 

it Oxford Eagle, | Jack and the Eagle. 

ing Cocks, Stoats and Weasels, 


&. &. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street 
NEW NOVELS. 


UNDER A CLOUD. By Frepesick and James (GREEN- 
woop. Three Vols. Post 8vo. "his day. 


wiHE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO WON rT AND 


WORE IT. By GEorRGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Three Vols, Post 8vo. (Just out, 
CAMP LIFE. By Captain Wraxatt. One Vol. Post 8vo, 
10s, 64, (Just out, 
CHARLES J, SxEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, 


published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
EX OCH: a Poem i in Three Books. By Ropert M.A. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY COLONEL J. P. HAMILTON, K.H. 
On Friday next will be published, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
REMIN ISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN. By 
el J. P. Hamruton, K.H., Author of “Travels in the Interior of Columbia. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON JULY 187TH, 1860. 
Just published, size 4 feet 11 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, folded in a Royal 8vo case, price 10s. 6d. 
M4eP OF THE SHADOW-PATH THROWN ACROSS 
ntic Materials extan HARLES VIGNOLE: 
F.R. Astr. Soc.; and acoomapant ed by P Printed Observati tone. 
London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


Lately published, in Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 15s. 


cloth, 
THE RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the COASTS of 
FRANCE, SPAIN, and SICILY. By A. Dg of LA. the 
Professor of Ethnology in the Museum of Natural History, Jardin di s, Paris, 
“The work will be read with pleasure for the sake of its the 
various coasts and their inhabitants, and its revelations of the marvels of organization.” 
London: Longman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE UNIVERSITY MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 


‘Anewe ers to nestions set at the | signi med to 
Oxtora Middié-Class Examinations, &c., and University” Examinations. 
Ry the Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the National Society's 
Training Institution, Battersea. 


By the same Author, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
pe SHAKSPEARE'S | 8 HENRY THE EIGHTH, with Notes, 
., on the same plan as 
THE ART OF PRECIS.WRITIN G. (Nearly ready.) 
London: LONGMAN, GreEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
CANON a anne NOTES ON THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
ow ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 
CRITICAL ANNOTATIONS, Su Supplementary and Additional, 
on the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. 8 BLOOMFIELD, D.D., Canon of Peter- 
mee Also by Dr. BLOOMFIELD, Ninth Edition, Two Vols., 8vo, price 48s. 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT, with Copious English Notes 


for the Use of Candidates fur Holy Orders, Ministers, & 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT, with 


shorter English Notes. New Edition. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 
GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, for Colleges and Schools. Third Edition. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, with New Portrait of the Author, 3s. 6d. 
Logic FOR THE MILLION: a Familiar Exposition o of the 


of Reasoning, with an Appendix on the Philosophy 
Grader, F.R.S. 


London : LONGMAN and Co., 30, hia 
In One Vol., bound in crimson cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


A SECOND SERIES of VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES. 
By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of A 
This Second Series comprises Stories of Viciesitudes in our Great Fam: 

published—more marvellous even than those which rendered the First Series Urthe Work Work 


80 ular. 
LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row, 
*,* Orders should be given at once to the Booksellers. 
In 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


THE N EW REVOLUTION; or, the Napoleonic Policy in 
By R. H. PaTtTERSON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price 1s. 
UN IVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND NAPOLEON THE 
THIRD. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In Two Vols. large Octavo, with upwards of 600 Engravings, price £3, half-bound, 
THE OF THE FARM. By Henry Srepuens, 


“The best practical book I have ever met with.” —. Johnston. 
“One works on agriculture our literature can boast.”— 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In Two large Vols. Royal 8v 


0, 
BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By M‘Intosu. 


The Volumes are sold a 


he Formation of Gardens—Const Heating, Ventilation of Fruit 
Pits, Frames, and other Garden with Practical 
fitwstrated by 1078 073 Engravings, pp. . 776. Price £2 


I1,—PRACTICAL GARDENING contains Directions Culture of 
en len, the arden, t ower Garden, ine 
cluding Fruit and Plant Houses, “Select Lists Fi Fruits, and 
Pp. 808, with 279 Bugravings. Price 

WILLIAM Edinburgh and London. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON GEOLOGY BY DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 


1. 
Fourth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


[NTRODUCTORY TEXT TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With 
Engravings on Wood, 


Second Baition, Revised and 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Descriptive 
and Industrial. With Engravings on Wood, and Glossary of Scien! tific Terms. 
11. 


Price Sixpence, 
THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR: containing 8 
ive Series of Questions adapted to the Introd: Advanced Text- 
Pre ~ in their -*5 34-4 


Geology. 
their own accuracy and efficiency 


Iv. 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 


GEOLOGY. In Crown 8vo, price 6s 
WILLIAM BLACKWOop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In Two Vols., with numerous Engravings, price 12s. in cloth, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. GroRGE 
Heney Lewes, Author of “Sea-side Studies,” “ The Li 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 


This day is published, the Second Edition of the 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Barliest Period to the 


Year 1848, By the Rev. James WHITE. Post 8vo, price 


By the same Author, 
EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. Third 
ith Analytical Table of Contents, and a Copious 8vo, price 7s, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 6s., No. XXL, of 
THE BATES A2BBV IE W. 


I. EDMOND ABOUT. 
Il. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANCIENTS, 
Ill. MICHELET’S LIFE OF RICHELIEU. 
IV. THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN, 
Vv. HORACE. 
VI. WHAT IS THE HOUSE OF LORDS? 
Vii. MR. ROSCOE’S POETICAL REMAINS. 
VILL. DE BIRAN’S PENSEES. 
IX. THE PROTESTANT Vi 
pup CATHOLIC REVOLT FROM THB MIDDLE-SOHEME 
X. THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
XI. MR. GLADSTONE 
XII, BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


MR. WALTER WHITE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, in Post 8vo, 9s. 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. By Watrer Wurtz, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire. 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. By Watrer 


Wurtz, Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &e, 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A Novel. By Antnony Trottorr. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo, 36s, 
HISTORY OF ITALY. From the Abdication of Napoleon I. 


With to that the or By Isaac Bete, formerly 
Demy 8vo, 128. 
CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. By J. C. M. 
LLEW. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


FILIPPO STROZZI- A History of the Last Days of the 
Old Italian Li . By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Two Vols, Post 8vo,"22s. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


By Tomas 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, With Portraits, 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Exizasera Barrett 


Three Vols. Feap., cloth, 188, 
POEMS. By Exizasern Bargerr Brownine. Fourth 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 


Feap. eloth, 7s. 
AURORA LEIGH: a Poem in Nine Books. By Exizazeru 
BARRETT BROWNING. Fourth Edition, with Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 


Two Vols. Feap., cloth, 16s. 
POEMS. By Roserr Brownie. A New Edition, with 
numerous Alterations and Additions. 


Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


MEN AND WOMEN. By Rosert Brownine. 


Crown 8v0, 12s. 
LUCILE: A POEM. By the Author of “ Taz Wanpenen,” 
“ CLYTEMNESTRA, 
08. 6d. 


THE WANDERER. By Owen Menepirn, Author of 
“ Lucile,” “ Clytemnestra,” dc. 


Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 


TROLLOPS. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACI ACRES, 2 AND THE MONEY 
WE MADE BY IT. 


Second Edition, Small 2s. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 


Two Vols. Crown 8v0, 2is. 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. By WiuiaM 
CALDWELL Baited, with Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-Law, 
RICHARD “Hour Huron. 


Two Vols, Demy 8vo, 40s. 


LIFE OF FIELD- MARSHAL ARTHU 


DUKE OF 
By Duxx Yonex. With Portrait, and Maps, 


Third Edition, 5s. 


THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. By Antnony Trowtors. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
DR. THORNE: a Novel. By Anrnony Trouzors. 
Third Edition, 5s. 
THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. By Ayrnony 
TROLLOPE. 


Post 8v0, 0s. 
TOBACCO; ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. By 
W. F.8.4. With 100 Ilustrations by the Author. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 103, PICCADILLY. 


ALBEMARLE-sTREET, July, 1860, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
This day, 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. | A Narrative of Excur- 


sions and o Asoustas an Account of Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers ; 
ition of the Physical Principies to which they are related, By JOHN TxN 
F.R.S. lustrations. Post 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF FLEMISH LITERATURE, AND ITS 
CELEBRATED AUTHORS, from the Twelfth Century to the Present Time. By 
OcTavE DELEPIERRE. 0, 98. 


MR. LESLIE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 
is gn Essay on his Character as 
Also, now ready, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY THE ; 
de ant Biosraphy, Geography, and Natural H 


MR. FORSTER’ S NEW WORK — ARREST OF THE 
FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES THE FIRST. Post vo, 12s. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S SECRET HISTORY OF 


EVENTS DURING THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA, 1812. Plans. 8vo, 15s, 


MRS. GROTE'S MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER. 


Portrait. 8vo, 8s, 


REV. DR. M'COSH ON THE INTUITIONS OF THE 


MIND. 8vo, 12s. 


SIR EARDLEY WILMOT’S MEMOIR OF THOMAS 


SSHETON SMITH. Ilustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


CHRISTIE'S EARLY LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR 


SHAFTESBURY. Portrait. 8vo, 


SIR LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK’S VOYAGE OF THE 


“FOX” IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CORRESPONDENCE 


WHILE CHIEF SECRETARY IN IRELAND. 8vo, 20s. 


MR. DARWIN’ a NEW WORK—THE ORIGIN OF 


SPECIES. Post 8vo, 1 


E AND LETTERS OF DANIEL WILSON, LATE 


BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. Illustrations. Two Vols. 8vo, 288, 
DR. THOMSON’S NEW ZEALAND—PAST AND 


PRESENT, SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED. Illustrations. Two Vols. Post svo, 2s. 
MR. SMILES’S NEW WORK—SELF-HELP. Post 8vo, 6s. 
PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, DRAWN BY A NATIVE 


TIST, DESCRIBED. By Rev. R. H. COBBOLD. Post 8v 


CANON ROBERTSON’S BIOGRAPHY “OF BECKET. 


Illustrations, Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE, LIFE AND TIMES OF THE PIOUS ROBERT 


LSON. Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 


ue. ROWLAND’ 8 MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CON. 


STITUTION. Post, 10s, 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, price 78. 64. 


THE TESTIMONY “OF THE ROCKS; or, Geology in its 


Bearings on the Two Theologies, Natural and Revealed, 
Tenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; or, the Story of 
y Education, 


Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD RED SAN DSTON E; Bi ot New | Walks in in an Ola 


To which is appended a 
sical Society of Edinburgh. 


Sixth Edition, Crown 


FIRST MPRESSIONS OF “ENGLAND AND ITS 


Fifth Edition, Crown 4vo, price 7s. 
SCENES AND | OF “THR NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND; or, 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ BETSEY ;” or haere Soo er le 


the Fessiliferous Deposits of the Hebrides, Ve 
fen Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous 


POPULAR GEOLOGY; with 
SKETCH.BOOK OF POPULAR G ith an 


Introductory Preface, giving a Résumé of the Progress of 
the last Two Years, ty 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


W HERE SHALL WE GO? a Guide to the Watering-vlaces 


of Scotland, and Ireland; with Maps and Illustrations. Price 1s 
post, Is, 
A.and C. London: Smita and Son; and all Booksellers. 


MONT BLANC AND MONTE ROSA. 
Second Thousand, price 3s. 6d. with Maps, 


THE. TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND OF MONTE 
Bdinburgh A. Biack. London: LoneMan and Co.; and all Bookeellers. 


In a few days will be published, Two Vols. 8vo, 


SPEECHES in PARLIAMENT, and. MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS, of the LATE HENRY DRUMM OND, EB 
London : BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Sete 
In One Vol. 4to, 416 pages, 
A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE ‘TO THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF MILTON. By G. L. PrenpEeReast, Esq. 


Great Queen street, W.C. 
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July 7th, 1860. 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A Summer Ramble in the Himalays. St. Stephen’s: a Poem. 
Richmond, by Anthony Trollope, | Yonge's Life ot Wellington. 
Jastie chmon ntho onge's of Wellin: 
A Lady in her Own Ri ght. = Lord Elgin’s Mission to conan. 
The Mill on the Floss, Atom Bede, Ceylon, Z Sir J. E. Ten 


Filippo Strozzi, T. A. Trollope. 
Memorials of Thomas 

Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections, 
Froude’s England, Vols. V. and VI. 
Mansel on Metapliysics. 

Hayes’s Arctic Boat Journey. 
Whewell’s Platonic Dial 5 
Andersen’s Stories from Jutiand. 
Memoir and Remains of W. C. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 
Biographies by Lord Macaulay. 

The Queens of Society.—Alice Lisle. 
Burton’s Travels in Cental Africa. 
Hunting Grounds of the Old World. 
Life and Travels of Vol. I. 
rhe Luck of Ladysm 

Hanna’s Life and Times of Wycliffe. 
Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 
qrrocah Tyrol to Venice, by Mrs. N. Hall. 
eClintock’s Voyage of “ The Fox. 
Memoirs of Bishop Wilson. 


nen 
Lewes’s Physiology of i Life. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 
Seven Years, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Miscellanies, by Charles 
The Minister’s Wooing, by M itowe. 
Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain. 

Robertson on the Corinthians. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Vol. V. 
Cairns’s Life of Dr. John Brown. 

The Tin Box—— 

The Curates of Riversdale. 

The Liverpool Conference on Missions. 
Camp Life, by Captain Wraxail. 
Simeon’s Stray Notes on Fishing. 
Patterson’s New Revolution. 

The Bateman Household. 

Twenty Years 1 the Church, 

Elkerton Rector: 

Delepierre’s F letnish 
Russell’s Diary in India. Ovingdean Grange.——Julian Home, 
The Man of the People, by W. Howitt. Dodd’s Scottish Covenanters. 

Peel's Li Brittany. Massey’s History of England. 

Peel’s Life Sir R. Mind and Brain, by Laycock. 

ee. 


Life of Sir Martin A 
Beaton’s per The Real and Beau ideal. 
Paraday’s Physical Forces. 


Williams’s Memoirs of = Royal Family. 
Chilcote Park.—— Leon 
Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs . Grote. 
Wilson’s French Invasion of Russia, 
A Man’s Heart, by Charles Mackay. 
hakespear’s Wild Sports in India. 
Fuizot’s Own Times, Vol. IIT. 
Expedition to China, by Baron Sron, 
Lord Dundonald’s Autobi 
Bowring’s Philippine —— 
Farrar’s Science in Theo 
l'rollope’s West Indie 
Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Rome, 
Mullen’s Hindu Philosophy. 

cLeod’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
Life and ‘Letters of Schleiermacher, 
Poems, by Dinah M. Mulock. 
Kohl’s Travels Round Lake Superior. 
Macmillan’s Mrgazine, Vol. I. 
fhe Cornhill Magazine, Vol. I, 


Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
Christ in Life, by J. C. M. Bellew. 
in the Himalaya, 
arshman’s Life of Havelock. 
El Fureidis, by M. A. Cummins. 
Addresses by the Bisho’ Oxford. 
Right at Last, by Mrs. ell. 
Binney’s Church Life in ‘Australia, 
nd No. 


No. 
Artist and Craftsman.—Scarsdale. 
Chapters on Wives, by Mrs. Ellis. 
Brown’s Sermons on the Divine gs 
Life of Henry IV., by 

Ola Friends, by Agnes Strickland. 
MoCosh’s Intuitions = 
Holmby House.—Gre; 


Reminiscences of T. Aveheton Smith, 
Martin’s Odes of Horace. 
Cooke’s Letters from Africa. 


Stretton of Rinew: Chae almon Fishing in Canada. 
jife of George Villiers, by Mrs. * The First Born.——My Lady. 
The Little Beauty, by Mrs. G: Evenings on the Thames. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 610, & 511, New 20, 21, & 22, Lonpoy; 
74 & 76, Cross-sTREET, MancuESTER; AND 45, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Recently published— 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. Report on Railways in India to the end of the 
Year 1850. 56pp. Fcap. folio, price 7d. 

SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of COMMITTEE of COUNCIL 
pt EDUCATION. Seventh Report. 220 pp. Demy 8vo, with Four folding Maps, show- 

progress of the Geological Survey, price 3s. 

PUBLIC RECORDS. Twenty-first Annual Report of the Deputy Keeper. 
72 pp. Feap. folio, price 9d. 

PRISONS, GREAT BRITAIN. Twenty-fifth Report of Inspectors— 
Part L., ” southern District. 78 pp. Demy 8vo, price 64. 

PRISONS, GREAT BRITAIN. Twenty-fifth Report of Inspectors— 
Part II., Midland District. 152 pp. Demy 8vo, price 10d. 

CUSTOMS. Fourth Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs 
on the Customs. 96 pp. Royal 8vo, price 6d. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS, GREAT BRITAIN. Third Report of 
Inspectors. 90 pp. Demy 8vo, price 6d 

TURNPIKE TRUSTS, ENGLA ND and WALES. General Report under 
8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 80, for 1857. 12 pp. Feap. folio, price 144. 

POOR jaw BOARD. Twelfth Annual Report. 320 pp. Royal 8vo, price 


DEFENCES OF UNITED KINGDOM. Report of Commissioners, with 
Evidence and Appendix. 154 pp. Fcap. folio, with numerous Maps, price 8s. 

JUDICIAL STATISTICS, ENGLAND AND WALES, 1859—Part. I. 
Police, Criminal Proceedin: Prisons. Part IJ. Common Law, Equity, Civil and 
Canon Law. 194 pp. Imperi dto, price 2s. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. Report on, durin Mentis of March and 
April, 1860—Part III. 12 pp. Feap. folio, with 

FACTORIES. Reports of Inspectors for the Half- ae “endin 30th A; 
1860. 88 pp. Demy 8vo, price 64. 7 od pril, 

CONVICT "PRISONS, Reports of Directors on the Discipline and Manage- 
ment of. 336 pp. Royal 8vo, io 1s, Od, 

na Twentieth General Report of Emigration Commissioners. 

p. Demy 8vo, price 1s. 

INCLOSURE COMMISSION. Special Report, 1860. 6 pp. Feap. folio, 
price 1 

The above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary a may be had at very low pricesof— 

Mr. HANSARD, 82, Abingdon-stree' 


and 6, Great Furnetile s-inn- -tields; 
Messrs. je and POTTISWOODE, LONDON. 


SON 
Messrs, HODGES and SMITH, \ puBLin. 
And generally of all B lers in all parts of the Country. 


THE POPE 


Feap., 3s. 
2 2 2 


“ They might not seem (his) prophecies, 
But spiritual presentiments, 
And such refraction of ev: ents 
As often rises ere they rise.”-—-TENNYSON,. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Oo., 80, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


Immediately, in Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


ARMY MISRULE, BARRACK THOUGHTS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Common SOLDIER. if 
2 & most tersely written and ably expressed expos¢.”—Army 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


This day is published, One Vol. 10s, 6d., with an Illustration, 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
AGNES HOME. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 60, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
This day is published, 
THE: LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. 


In Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21g cloth, 
Originally published in “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now published, a New and Enlarged Edition, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 


LUTHER, CALVIN, 
LATIMER, KNOX. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 


Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, in the pee of 
St. Andrews, and one of Her Majesty" 's Chaplains in Ordinary in 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


On July Ist, in 4to, price 5s. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS; 


With a Commentary Explanatory and Practical, and Introductions 
to the several Books. 


By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


Part I. HOSEA—JOEL, Introduction. 
The above Volume forms the First Part of a Commentary on the whole of Holy 
Scripture, by Clergymen of the Church of England. 


As soon as the necessary peat shall be completed, it is proposed to publish 
this Commentary in Quarterly Parts, at 5s. each. 


OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND LONDON: 
J. H. AND JAS. PARKER, OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.: 
Dsrexuton and Bett, Cambridge; Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, London. 


Next week, Post 8vo, 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF A 
HOLIDAY SCAMPER IN SPAIN, 
By A. C. ANDROS. 
“Nihil Scriptum miraculi causé.” 
; LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 


This day, Feap. 8vo, 


A GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
ITS APPROACHES, AND PLACES OF RESORT; 
With numerous Walks, Drives, and Exoursions, 


y, and 
By the Rev. EDMUND VENABLES, of Bonchureh ; 


AND OTHER EMINENT LOCAL NATURALISTS. 
With MAP, containing Po ‘ossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, 


Landi places for Boats, &c. d APPENDIX: h the Island, Sou 
ing- for ; and an showin, thampton 
Water, aud the Adjacent Country, on © Reduced Scale, Geologically Coloured. 


Price 7s. 6d.; or, with the Map Mounted on Linen, in a separate case, 10s, 6d, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


ust published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
AN. ADDRESS to the CLERGY of the ‘ARCHDEACON ne 
RIVINeToONs, 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOK 


BUTTERS ETYMOLOGICAL "SPELLING BOOK AND 
EXPOSITOR. 24th Edition. Price is, 6d. 

BUTTER’S READING AN D si SPELLING IN | EASY 
GRADATIONS ON A NEW by which Dissyllables 
‘as easy as Monosyliables, 48th Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings. 


London: SIMPKIN & Co.; LONGMAN & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co.; HAMILTON & Co. 
* Edinburgh: OLIVER Born. 


Monday, with Engravings 
OLIVER AND BOYD'S "GUIDE BOOKS. 


EDINBURGH AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 1s. 

GLASGOW, LANARK, FALLS OF CLYDE, AND FRITH OF CLYDE. is. 

THE TROSACHS sue LOCH LOMOND, WITH STIRLING, BRIDGE OF ALLAN, 
1s. 


CALLENDAR, 
In a few days, the Twentieth Bdition of 
OLIVER AND BOYD'S SCOTTISH TOURIST: a Com- 


te Guide to the Towns, Picturesque Sce: Antiquities, and ¢ of 4 
Scotiand, with istorical Notices, th Thirty 
vings on Steel, veiling Maps, 
* This Edition, which has been a 


OLIVES end BOYD. London: 


re yovieia and is in ad ia iu pany paris 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
de’s Hi of the f Ed 
Higters of the of ward VI. and Mary. 
The Volunteer Genres at Hythe Sehool of Musketry. By Viscount Bury, Lieutenant- 
lonel, Civil Service Regim 
Sit Grange. By the Author of a Headlong Hall.” Chapters XV. to XVIII. 
the Importance of Energy in L' 
sical Theories of the bs omena of Life. By William Hopkins, F.R.S. Part II. 
An Old Rod for New Poe 
The Litera: Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. Conclusion. 
A Plea LA ruth in Advertisement. 
on olitical Life Five-and-Thirty Age. By a Man on the Shady Side 
nt Brandan. Matthew Arnold, 
Ghroulele le of History. 
CoNTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Physical Theories of the Fpenomene of Life. By Ly sing F.R.S. Part I. 
A Reverie after reading Miss Nightingale’s “ Note Nursi 
Gryll Grange. By the Headlon Hall.” “Ghapters 
dame for the Improvement of the Department in th Museum, 
James Spedding. 
A Raid a the ca. By Shirley. 
of Political Prop 
Ls wary Suburb of the teenth Century. Part V. 


N 
The Rochdale Pioneers, 
ape Red 
Exhibitions of 1860, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By James Antnony Frovpr. 
Vols. V. and VI., Octavo, 28s., containing the REIGNS of EDWARD VI. and MARY. 
The Second Edition, revised, of Vols. 1. to IV., completing the Reign of Henry VIII., £2 14s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
So THE THIRD. By WILLIAM Massgy, M.P, The Third Volume, 12s. 
iS prevent this Volume, I_ have Lyre much aided by information derived from 
A sources. The late Mr, Edward Hawke Locker, a Commissioner of Greenwich 
Flospital, about forty years since, with the sanction of the Royal Family, and with 
the assistance of many a distinguished persons, collected voluminous materials for a 
Life of George the Th The progress of the work, however, was stopped by the 
inte! ition of Lord | then at the head of the Government, who thought 
the time had not yet areived for such a publication. Mr. Frederick Locker has 
kindly placed at my dis he papers ‘od lected by his father for the important 
work which he had nn ~-Ly and I have thus been enabled to obtain much 
curious and interesting information, relating both to the public transactions and 
the secret history of = reign. Lora Bolton has likewise age me to refer to 
the extensive mane fa dence of his grandfather, the first peer, who was for many 
years in office, - confidential intercourse with Mr. Pitt, especially during the 
corer. years of his administration. I have also had access other private 
collections.—. 


Volumes I, and II, 24s. 


ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DIC. 


TIONARIES. ty CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Second Edition, 
San. Vs ha —. to the Anthor from HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., on the 
Progress and Prospects of the Philological Society’s New English Dictionary. 3s. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
1. THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD. By F. Temrtx, D.D. 
BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. By Rowianp WILLIAMS, D.D. 
&. ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Bavzx 


4 DE GENEVE—THE NATIONAL CHURCH. By H. 


5. ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. By C. W. Goopwin, M.A. 
6. PEEDSNOIES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 1688-1750. By M. 
‘A N, B.D. 


7. ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. By BENJAMIN JowsETT, M.A. 
The Second Edition, Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


ON TAXATION: HOW IT IS RAISED, AND HOW IT 
1s axraree. By Leone Levi, Professor of Commercial Law in King’s College, 
London. Dedicated, by permission, to the Oh lior of the Exchequer. 7s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 


By ALBERT KOLLIKER. With 249 Illustrations. Octavo, %4s. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry Parmorg. 
Third Edition, revised. 7s. 6d. 


THE MUTINIES IN RAJPOOTANA. A Personal 
Narrative of the at Nusseerabad. subsequent Residence at Jodhpo: 
Journey across the Desert into an Account of the Outbrenk "at 
‘eemuch, and Mutiny of the Fodhpo re Legion at Erinpoora, y Attack on Mount 
Aboo. By ILtTuDUs THOMAS Puicuap, late of the Bengal Arm 


THE RECREATIONS OF A COUN TRY PARSON : 
a Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. Second 


Edition. 9s. 
BACON’ 8 ESSAYS, with Annotations by the ArcuBIsHoP 
of DUBLIN. mn, enlarged. 1 


HOLMBY HOUSE. a Tale of ‘Ola Northamptonshire. By 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Digby Grand.” Second Edition. Two Vols., 


CHILCOTE PARK ; OB THE SISTERS. By the Author 


of “ Likes and Dislik 
THE ! DAISY CHAIN. the Author of “The Heir of 


ly ffe.”” ‘ion. One Vol., 6s. 


THE E WORDS AND WORKS OF OUR BLESSED LORD, 
AND THEIR LESSONS FOR DAILY LIFE. By the Author of “ Brampton Rectory.” 


HIS PRESENCE, NOT HIS MEMORY. 1855. By J.S. 
B. MonsELL, LL.D., Author of “Spiritual Songs.” Third Edition. 1s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF JURIS- 


PRUDENCE. By D. CAULFIELD HERON, LL.D.,Q.C. Octavo, 21s. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By W. Aten Miter, 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. With 


Annotations by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. Octavo, 9s, 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With Annotations by 


the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. Octavo, 7s. 


ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. By B. 


TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Fourth Edition. 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. By the same 


Author. Fourth Edition. 3s, 


VARRONIANUS. By J. W. Donatpsoy, D.D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 16s. 


In the Press, the First Volume, Octavo, of A 
NEW SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 
WRITTEN BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, AND EDITED BY 
T. HOLMES, M.A. Canras. 


ASSISTANT-SUBGEON TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDEEN, 


Ir is generally admitted that a comprehensive work, which should em- 
brace the whole science and practice of Surgery, as it is understood in 
the present day in England, and which should in all its parts be the 
product of individual research and experience, and not a mere compilation 
from the labours of other men, has long been wanting in the English 
schools. With a view of supplying this deficiency, it has been proposed 
by the projectors of the present undertaking to form into a complete and 
systematic treatise a collection of essays on the principal topics of surgery, 
written for the most part by gentlemen connected with the hospitals of 
the metropolis, who are specially qualified from predilection and previous 
research to treat of the subjects which they have undertaken, and many 
of whom are favourably known by former works on these subjects. The 
principal causes which have interfered with the success of such under- 
takings hitherto have been the difficulty of obtaining qualified contri- 
butors, and the length of time over which the publication has been allowed 
to extend. It is hoped that the subjoined list will show that the former 
difficulty has been surmounted—the latter will be avoided by producing 
the book in volumes instead of numbers, as has hitherto been customary, 
at as short intervals as possible, and by not commencing the publication 
until all the matter for the complete work is almost ready for the press. 
When finished, if it succeeds in its object, it will present a complete and 
impartial view of British Surgery, free from the bias of any school, or the 
prejudices of any individual; while the special attention of the authors 
having been drawn to their several subjects, any advance which the rapid 
improvement of surgical knowledge may introduce into them will be 
registered and kept in readiness for future editions. 

Illustrations will not form a prominent feature in the work, but they 
will be provided where they are absolutely necessary for the full under- 
standing of any subject. 

Where subjects are treated of which are common to Surgery and Medi- 
cine, the assistance of physicians who have paid peculiar attention to 
those subjects has been gladly accepted, 


The following is a List of the Contributors :— 
Dr. Barctay, Assistant-Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 
Joun Brexertt, Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 
Grorex Busx, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Seamen’s Hospital-ship Dreadnought. 
Gores W. Cattenpsr, Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Hotmes Coors, Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
CaMPBELL DE Morean, Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
James Drxon, Surgeon to the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields. 
Witt H. Frower, Assistant-Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
Hewey Garay, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 
Inspector of Anatomy, Consulting Surgeon to Queen Charlotte's 
ospital, 
Prescorr G. Hewett, Assistant-Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 
James Hrytoy, 
Trmotny Houmzs, Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Carstzn Hotrnovuss, Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 
Tuomas Kinc Hornipe@s, late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George’s and St. 
Mary’s Hospitals. 
JoratHan Hurcutnsoy, Assistant-Surgeon to the London Hospital. 
T. H. Huxtzy, F.R.S., Lecturer on Natural History at the School of Mines. 
Dr. Jenwer, Physician to University College Hospital. 
Arnot Jounson, Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Sypyzy Jowzs, Assistant-Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Heyry Lez, Surgeon to the Lock and King’s College Hospitals. 
Joszrn Lisrsx, F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. 
Dr. Lrtrz, Physician to the London Hospital. 
Tuomas Lonemore, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
Jawzs Ranatp Martiy, F.R.S., Examining Surgeon to the India Board. 
Hewitt Moors, Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
Jamzs Pacer, F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Potanp, Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 
Davin Po.tock, Assistant-Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 
Samvgt Jamzs A. Savter, Surgeon-Dentist to Guy’s Hospital. 
Wittram Scovett Savory, F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy at the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
Dr, Srsson, F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Sora Gomes, F.B.S., Surgeon to St, Thomas’s Hospital, Medical Officer to the Privy 


Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 

Tomas Suitu, Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Tuomas Tatum, Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 

Henry Txompsoy, Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital. 
Unx, Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, W.C. 


in the County a and Published 
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